clearer. and that means 


we re closer. 


Today, we know more about cancer than we could have imagined even a few short 





years ago. We’ve mapped the DNA of dozens of cancer causing genes. In the not 
too distant future, we will map thousands. That Knowledge helps us pinpoint cancer’s 
Causes more precisely. And treat your cancer more effectively. This is the future of 


personalized medicine. The results are remarkable. Ask the thousands of survivors 


who are living proof that the world Is closer to free. 


SMILOW CANCER HosPITAL 
AT YALE-NEW HAVEN 
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closertofree.com 
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Heating and cooling is up to half of your home’s total energy cost. That's why installing ENERGY STAR 
a new ENERGY STAR® Certified Central Air Unit could save you money now and for years 


to come. 


Reduce your energy consumption. The latest ENERGY STAR central air units are up to 25% more 
energy-efficient. That translates to big savings over the life of the unit. 


Increase your family’s comfort. ENERGY STAR central air units provide more consistent control 
over your home's temperature and humidity. They also require less maintenance and have a longer 
operational life. 


Reduce your carbon footprint. With up to 50% reductions in environmentally harmful emissions, 
ENERGY STAR is also good for the planet. 


Start saving right away! Upgrade your old central air system or put in a quality installed ENERGY STAR 
system” and receive a $250 rebate. Upgrade your existing system within 120 days after participating 
in Home Energy Solutions — the home energy 


assessment program administered by The United : 
Iluminating Company — and get a second $250 Find energy solutions for your home. 


rebate!* That's up to $500 in combined savings, Call 877-WISE-USE (877-947-3873) 
not including manufacturers’ rebates for which Or visit lal=1 a0 [74-1 Oa Recolan 


you may also qualify! 


Be sure to have your HVAC contractor perform a Quality 
Installation Verification on your new ENERGY STAR system. 


= . S Connecticut Eé uthern A () 
“Uji Light & Power aoa 4 _ Yankeegas # GG 
A Northeast Utilities Company The United Illuminating Company Service First! A Northeast Utilities Company 


Energize Connecticut helps you save money and use clean energy. It is an initiative of the Energy Efficiency Fund, the Clean Energy Finance and Investment Authority, 
the State, and your local electric and gas utilities with funding from a charge on customer energy bills. *Certain restrictions apply. For full details, call 1-877-WISE USE. 
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POTTERY BARN 
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TOMMY BAHAMA 

WILLIAMS-SONOMA GRANDE CUISINE 


Westfarms 


NORDSTROM »* LORD & TAYLOR » JCPENNEY »* MACYS 


OVER 160 OF THE FINEST STORES AND RESTAURANTS 
EXIT 40 OFF I-84 OR EXIT 30 OFF RTE 9 © WEST HARTFORD, CT * SHOPWESTFARMS.COM 
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Plan your trio today. 
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Left to right: Thomas Sully, The Passage of the Delaware (detail), 1819. Oil on canvas. Gift of the owners of the old Boston Museum; Vincent van Gogh, Houses at Auvers (detail), 1890. Oil on canvas. Bequest of John T. Spaulding. 
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by Pat Grandjean 


Mothers have been organizing to help prevent gun violence for years, 
but the effort—and Its impact—has grown dramatically in the wake of 
the shootings at Sandy Hook Elementary School. 


40 The Rising Latino Tide 
by Alan Bisbort 
Connecticut’s Latino population has been growing at 17 times the 
rate of the rest of the state, so It’s no surprise that Latinos have been 
gaining influence In politics, media and economics. 


Connecticut Travel 
2013 


Here is the perfect companion as 
you make your summer vacation 
plans, featuring 73 
attractions across the 
state, from adventure 
parks and cultural 
destinations to great 
beaches and amazing 


parks. Also included are the 45 Special Section: 


must-see major events of the 


season, including concerts, Homeowners Resource Guide 


Shows and pro sports events. - 

In addition to the products and services you'll need to get your house 
in order, we offer inspiration for the garden and take a look at a 
kitchen-dining room transformation in Bridgeport. 


DEPARTMENTS 








7 Editor’s Letter 63 The Connecticut Table 
Connecticut out of its comfort zone. Road trips to explore the cuisine at 
9 Feedback The Woodland in Lakeville and Dolce 


Cubano in Stamford. Also, restau- 
rants perfect for Cinco de Mayo, 
a family-friendly recipe from Chef 
11. First Debra Ponzek, Table Talk and our 
Two national championships in one comprehensive dining guide. 
week, cyber-bullying in Torrington, and 715 Marketplace 
medical marijuana prepares to take root 
in Connecticut. Plus, new books from 88 Final Say 
local authors, spring style, Stepping Hitting the highlights with ESPN 
Out, rare diseases and much more. president John Skipper. 


25 This Month 


Humorist John Hodgman, Edwardian 
opulence, SoONo Marketplace, fitness 
expert Jillian Michaels, the Trade Se- 
crets plant and garden antiques sale 
and the Survivors Swing Band. 
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e Railroad Man: The Life and 
Legend of Jay Gould” 

e “Dirk Gently” 

e “Mel Brooks: American Masters” 


Readers weigh in on Top Docs, Con- 
necticut’s identity and more. 
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KLOTER FARMS 


Come see what we’re building for you. 
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May 25 


www.KloterFarms.com 


860-871-1048 800-BUY-FINE 
Mon & Wed 9-6, Tu & Th 9-7, Fri 9-5, Sat 8-5 


216 West Road 
Ellington, CT 


Corner of Rte 83 & 286 


FREE DELIVERY in CT, MA, RI $1500 minimum purchase. Extra charge for Cape Cod, MA 
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The Bowerbird 


Old Lyme Marketplace | Open 7daysa Week | Tel. 860.434.3562 
www.thebowerbird.com 
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| from the editor | 


Rapid Change 


The “Land of Steady Habits” has stuck as a Connecticut 
moniker due to “considered resistance to radical and untested 
innovation,” in the words of State Historian Walter W. Woodward. 

Perhaps that resistance Is easing. 

Over the past two years, we’ve repealed the death penalty, 
allowed liquor to be sold on Sundays, and marijuana to be 
prescribed for medical uses (“Mary Jane’s First Dance,” pages 
16-17). We dipped a toe into the reform of the state’s public 
education system, poured millions of dollars into promoting 
Connecticut tourism and committed hundreds of millions to luring 
large corporations to create jobs here. 

For the first time in 20 years, we have a Democrat as governor 
and a Democrat-controlled General Assembly. 


notes | 


We're starting to take risks. Even Jonathan, UConn’s Husky 
mascot, is changing (page 14). 

As Connecticut confronts some heavy issues, Connecticut 
Magazine will be confronting some heavy issues (“Rape Culture,” 
pages 12-13). 

This month we also look at how a group of determined moms 
helped push Connecticut into adopting the toughest gun control 
law in the country (pages 36-39). 

In the coming days at Connecticutmag.com and in future 
editions of the magazine, we'll be stepping up the timeliness 
of our reporting on these changes and broadening the range of 
voices who contribute. We want to hear your perspective on how 
our state is changing and what we can do to put those changes In 
better context. 


We've been hit hard by natural disasters (two hurricanes and 


a 100-year blizzard) and the man-made disaster at Sandy Hook. 
Our population is changing (“The Rising Latino Tide,” pages 


40-44), 
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Pat Grandjean 
“No More Broken Hearts” (Page 36) and 
“Front Row” (Page 27) 


Senior Editor Pat Grandjean writes 

on a wide variety of topics for both 
Connecticut Magazine and The 
Connecticut Bride. Her special interests 
include people features and the 
performing arts. 


Alan Bisbort 
“The Rising Latino Tide” (Page 40) 


Alan Bisbort is a Cheshire-based 
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Guide to An American Subculture 
(Greenwood Press). 
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The go-to person for all things stylish, 
Mary Younglove does all the shopping 
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Cathy P. Ross 
“This Month” (Page 25) 


Associate Editor Cathy P. Ross keeps 

a close eye on Connecticut’s arts and 
entertainment scene and reports on it 
in This Month, and also blogs about it at 
Connecticutmag.com. In addition, she 
contributes to a variety of other features 
for Connecticut Magazine and The 
Connecticut Bride. 


Matt DeRienzo 
mderienzo@journalregister.com 
Twitter.com/mattderienzo 


Elise Maclay 
“Where Shall We Dine” (Page 63) 


Reviewer Elise Maclay writes about 
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for Connecticut Magazine. In her spare 
time, she writes poetry. 


Todd Lyon 
“Cinco de Mayo” (Page 65) 


Todd Lyon is a veteran restaurant 
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authored/ghost-written 17 books about 
creative living. She’s based in New 
Haven and owns half of Fashionista 
Vintage & Variety, a clothing store for 
eccentric men and women. 


Valerie Schroth 


Valerie Schroth is a senior editor in 
charge of Connecticut Magazine’s 
restaurant coverage, shopping 
pages and the Table Hopping blog at 
Connecticutmag.com. 


Ray Bendici 

“Final Say” (Page 88) 
Ray Bendici edits First and manages 
content for Connecticutmag.com and 
TheConnecticutBride.com. 
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Foreign travel is fascinating, 
foreign diseases are not... 





Traveling to exciting new places can make you feel wonderfully alive. 
It can also expose you to serious diseases that may threaten your health. 


Four to six weeks before you travel, call RVNA to schedule an 
appointment for travel advice and immunizations to make your trip 


both memorable and safe. 


Margarita Garces - Shapiro BSN, RN 
Community Health and Wellness Manager 


rv] a 90 East Ridge | Ridgefield, CT | 203.438.5555 | ridgefieldvna.org 
| a : Like us on Facebook | Follow us on Twitter 


For more information, see page 74 
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IN 31 SPECIALTIES 


The Friendly New Face of 
Emergency Departments 
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F 


Did your doctor 
make the ist? 





Connecticut Magazine welcomes letters. Write to 
Editor, Connecticut Magazine, 40 Sargent Dr., New 
Haven, CT 06511, or email to editorial@connect- 
icutmag.com. Be sure to include your name, tele- 
phone number and address; no anonymous letters 
will be published. We may edit letters for space 
reasons or clarity. 


Corrections 


In the April 2013 issue, we incorrectly 
listed the price of a set of place mats from 
The Bowerbird in Old Lyme (“Connecticut 
Shops’) as $16.95. The correct price is $38.99 
for a set of four. Additionally, the name of an- 
other product from the shop was misspelled 
(Mystic Country Magic). The correct name is 
Corkcicle. We regret the errors. 


| reader letters | 


Top Naturopaths? 

I could not help notice that Connecticut 
Magazines “Top Docs” section [April] fails to 
include an important component of our state's 
medical community: naturopathic physicians. I 
have been seeing an N.D. for several years, to 
very positive effect. Now, I also see an M.D., but 
I get more time and attention from my N.D. I 
see the two as complementary. Please consider 
a story on naturopathic physicians. Youd be 
doing a public service; CAM (complementary 
and alternative medicine) is the Next Big Thing. 
Also, one of the country’s naturopathic medical 
schools is here, at the University of Bridgeport. 

John J. Kriz 
via email 
Identity Crisis 

I was dismayed at the article “Who We 
Are” by Charles Monagan [March]. He grum- 
bled that we Connecticut citizens don't have 
a strong identity and dont distinguish our- 
selves. Doesnt he know that we are Connecti- 
cut Yankees?! As in A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthurs Court by Mark Twain. No other 
New England state uses Yankees as identifi- 
cation so comfortably. We don't need to have 
food named for us when we have notable as- 
sets like Yale University, Eli Whitney's cotton 
gin, Mark Twain, UConn Lady Huskies win- 
ning basketball team and more. So get in line 
and march proudly to “Yankee Doodle” for all 
that Yankee stands for! 

Deb Townshend 
New Haven 


If you feel that Connecticut has an iden- 
tity problem (“Who We Are”), you should try 
living in the appendage called the Northeast 
Corner of the state where Connecticut Maga- 
zine rarely acknowledges our existence. Not 
enough galas to ever be featured in “Stepping 
Out;” when looking at annual state rankings 
of towns we start searching at the bottom of 
each list first; and, we never dine out because 
our restaurants can never be found in the top 
ten. Consolation—at least we know that the 
featured portions of our state are just puff. 

Buzz King 
Dayville 


Fury from the Grave 
A coworker just recently shared with me 
the November 2012 issue, in particular, “Arts 


lfeedback| 


Getaway. For The Barnes Foundation, the 
item notes, “a deal was struck” with regard to 
moving the collection from the Merion site to 
the new facility in Philadelphia. A “deal” per- 
haps, but it also involved a protracted court 
battle and rather complex legal maneuvering 
on the part of the Annenberg Foundation and 
others to finally break the trust indenture es- 
tablished for the collection by Dr. Barnes. The 
piece also notes that “Barnes must be smiling 
from on high....” Ifthe writer or you editors 
had done any research, or had any knowledge 
of Dr. Barnes, it would have been very ap- 
parent that he was one of the most irascible 
figures in American art history who fought 
with every last breath and fiber in his body 
to keep the collection in its original setting 
and out of the hands of the “Main Line Blue 
Bloods” who, once rejected but now coveted 
it. “Churning with fury from the grave” might 
be putting Dr. Barnes's reaction mildly. 
Kevin G. Kenzenkovic 
Manchester 


A Memorial in Every Garden 
I recently attended a ‘mini-reunion with 
my wife of her college class. When many of 
her fellow class members realized that we 
were from Connecticut, one of the main 
conversational topics quickly became New- 
town and Sandy Hook. A frequent question 
was, What can we do?” As a gardener, my 
thoughts turned to that activity and I suggest- 
ed that when we return to our homes we all 
plan to plant a special garden of daffodils (20 
smaller ones and six larger ones) in the late 
summer or early fall as a remembrance of that 
terrible day in December. Many thought that 
was a good idea and folks from Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Maine and New York said they 
were going to pass on the idea to friends and 
family. As I later walked in my own garden, I 
thought this kind of lasting tribute to those 
who died so unnecessarily might be a way 
that garden clubs and individuals, even on the 
smallest plot, could show lasting respect for 
the 26 who died at Sandy Hook and for all the 
others across the land who have experienced 
a similar, terrible loss. Spring is a time of re- 

birth—what do you think? 

Henry J. Graver 
Guilford 


Join the conversation—follow us on Twitter @connecticutmag and on our Facebook page. 
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To bring its leading resources closer to the people of 
Fairfield County, Yale-New Haven Children’s Hospital has 
established the Pediatric Specialty Center at Norwalk. 
That means you and your child now have seamless access 
to the pediatric specialists, programs and technology 
that has Yale-New Haven Children’s recognized as a 
national leader by U.S.News & World Report in no fewer 
than seven pediatric specialties. 


BEST 


CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITALS 
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RANKED IN 7 SPECIALTIES 





One of the country’s top 
children’s hospitals now 
has a Norwalk address. 








YALE-NEW HAVEN 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 





WY 





Pediatric Specialty Center at Norwalk 


747 Belden Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06850 


203.750.1999 
Mon-Fri, 8 am-4:30 pm 
ynhch.org/norwalk 


For more information, see page 74 
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WE ARE THE CHAMPIONS 


Inside the span of a single week, two major NCAA Division | 
sports championships were won by Connecticut colleges. On April 
9 the UConn Lady Huskies raised the national championship tro- 
OVA CCTALCUMGXOY- CHI MMCTCUIOMAUUTAICUIINLIFD AD RACLMMA ITEC ROI Foam MOLUTESVIL(cmpeore 
60 to win the women’s basketball title for t eighth time. Five 





PNY LU) RO) AN OAT ROM TILOTCMITESICOVAYANVCCSINIIFGLO(CMECISIM CCIM OLIN CLESIINY 
bested its Whitney Avenue rival Quinnipiac University 4-0 in the 
finals of the men’s hockey “Frozen Four’—the first time two Con- 
necticut schools have ever met in the championship game—and 
winning the storied school’s first NCAA hockey title. 








Rape Culture 


Two 13-year-old girls report rape in Northwest Connecticut. Four football 
players are arrested. Students and the media blame the victims as police 
and schools attempt to minimize the problem. 


The young men were football 
players, 18 years old. Popular on the 
field and off. One was the MVP of 
the team. 

The girls were 13. Middle school 
students. Far removed from mem- 
bership in the handful of cliques 
that rule the hallways of Torrington 
High School. 


So the opportunity to hang out with two of 
the most popular guys in school was exciting. 

Three months after meeting on the night 
of Connecticut's historic February blizzard, 
four Torrington football players are charged 
with rape. The girls are reeling from public 
social media bullying by high school stu- 
dents in which they were called “whore” and 
“snitch” and accused of “ruining the lives” 
of the players. 

The case has made international head- 
lines and has been featured in the New York 
Times and on CNN. In part that was due to 
its similarity to Steubenville, Ohio, a small 
town that was rocked when football players 
were accused last August of the rape ofa girl 
who was later mocked and blamed on social 
media. In both cases, the school system, the 
police and the media have been criticized 
for buying into a “rape culture” where vic- 
tims are blamed and a rapist’s actions par- 
tially excused. And since Steubenville and 
Torrington, that dynamic has played out 
in other communities, with tragic results. 
Rehtaeh Parsons, 17, killed herself on April 
4 after photos of her alleged gang rape were 
circulated around her high school in Dart- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, and she was harassed 
via social media. A few weeks later, three 
teens were arrested in Saratoga, Calif., and 
charged with the rape of 15-year-old Audrie 
Pott, who killed herself in September 2012 
after similar pictures were circulated. 

Social media and cyberbullying are a 
common thread, but as a headline in The 
| 12 MAY 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


Atlantic pointed out: “The Problem with 
Torrington is the Problem with Rape, Not 
Twitter.” “Victims have always been blamed. 
People who have experienced sexual violence 
know this isn’t a new phenomenon,” says 
Anna Doroghazi, director of public policy 
and communication at Connecticut Sexual 
Assault Crisis Services. Social media is just a 
window into the victim experience, she says. 
“We're suddenly all privy to it,” Doroghazi 
says. “The way people talk about the issue is 
very centered on the victim’s behavior.” 

Fundamentally, that stems from a societal 
message that women and girls are “less than.” 

If genders were switched in the Tor- 
rington case, and the victims were 13-year- 
old boys, no one would say “that 13-year-old 
boy is a real whore, a real slut,” Doroghazi 
says. “They'd say, ‘High five, man!” The 
message fed to children at a young age is 
that “girls are sexual, and your tool for plea- 
sure, and that “being a man means you al- 
ways want sex, and it doesn’t matter where 
it comes from ... it’s yours for the taking.” 

That mentality was on display when the 
Torrington case hit the March 19 front page 
of The Register Citizen (a sister publication 
of Connecticut Magazine). Co-Managing 
Editor Tom Cleary had discovered dozens 
of public Twitter posts from Torrington 
High School students bullying the 13-year- 
old girls and defending Edgar Gonzalez and 
Joan Toribio, the football players charged 
with statutory rape. The newspaper decided 
to publish the tweets without redacting the 
Twitter IDs or profile photos of the students. 
Parents were horrified to see athletes, honor 
roll students, male and female, bullying 
rape victims. 

The general theme of students’ tweets was 
that the 13-year-old girls were “acting like 
whores’ for hanging out with the players, 
while Gonzalez and Toribio were simply 
“boys being boys.” 

Extensive reporting by Register Citizen 
writer Jessica Glenza revealed that previ- 


| first | news 


ous to the rape arrest, Gonzalez had been 
allowed to play football all fall, and was 
named MVP, even though his coach at the 
time knew he was facing felony robbery and 
assault charges. 

Torrington High School Athletic Direc- 
tor Mike McKenna denied that there was 
any kind of behavior problem on the foot- 
ball team despite a hazing scandal last fall 
and the rape case. Since his statement, two 
additional unnamed 17-year-old members 
of the football team have been charged with 
statutory rape in connection to the Gonza- 
lez-Toribio case, and two other Torrington 
teenagers have been charged with “forcible” 
rape in unconnected crimes. 

Torrington police described the case 
against Gonzalez and Toribio as “statu- 
tory rape, “consensual,” “just a matter of 
age difference” and “not forcible,” language 
criticized as ignoring the fact that a 13-year- 
old child can’t “consent” according to the 
law. For a time, it seemed to give cover to 
students who were blaming the victims and 
speaking as though statutory rape was not 
“real” rape. One compared statutory rape to 
jaywalking. Criticism of how police char- 
acterized the case intensified after arrest 
warrants released weeks later showed that 
one of the 13-year-old girls told police she 
repeatedly said “No,” she wouldn't have sex. 

“It happened” anyway, the girl told po- 
lice, after one of the men got her drunk and 
high on alcohol and marijuana. The warrant 
describes the girl being pressured to drink 
more, including one of the men pouring a 
shot of alcohol into her mouth. It also de- 
scribed her arm being twisted behind her 
back at one point as he was “convincing” 
her to have sex. 

As with the Steubenville case, the me- 
dia has played a role in perpetuating Tor- 
rington’s “rape culture.” In Steubenville, 
CNN was heavily criticized for lamenting 
the “ruined lives” of the accused rapists. 
Other media focused on classic blame-the- 
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victim saws such as what she was wear- 
ing, who she was hanging out with, how 
much she had to drink. ‘The day after those 
dam ning warrants were released in the Tor- 
rington case, the Waterbury Republican- 
American's lead front page headline referred 
to the alleged rape as a “tryst.” And in an 
editorial that day, it lamented that society 
considers it “bad form” to talk about how 
victims could be at fault. The paper went on 
to suggest that the victims’ parents were to 
blame for not “exerting discipline” and that 
society teaches girls to “act provocatively” 
and boys “respond accordingly.” 

The Connecticut chapter of the National 
Organization for Women called on the 
newspaper to apologize and re-examine its 
coverage of sexual assaults. “News coverage 
like this is the realization of every fear vic- 
tims have,” says ecqueline Kozin. 

“The root cause of sexual assault and lots 
of different kinds of violence is treating a 
group of people as ‘less than,” says Patrick 
McGann, director of strategy and planning 
for Men Can Stop Rape, a national organi- 
zation that is partnering with Connecticut 
Sexual Assault Crisis Services (CSACS) to 
launch a statewide education campaign in 
Connecticut this spring. Through posters, 
flyers, advertisements and local forums and 
workshops, the “Where Do You Stand?” 
campaign will encourage men and boys to 
stand up for “healthy masculinity” and to 
speak up when women are being demeaned 
or put in danger ora victim is being blamed. 

Beth Hamilton, director of prevention 
and programs at CSACS, says that conver- 
sations about healthy sexuality and consent 
have to happen at home, at school and in the 
media if we are going to change “rape cul- 
” “So many folks are dying in silence,” 
she says, noting estimates that only 10 to 20 
percent of sexual assaults are even reported. 
Sexual violence can “affect and infect entire 
communities,’ Hamilton says, and the pub- 
lic bullying of victims and the way that po- 
lice and the media have talked about the case 


ture. 


could cause future victims to remain silent. 

As Torrington residents are horrified that 
their city has become nationally known for 
the bullying and blaming of rape victims, a 
coincidental anniversary may hold out hope 
for change. 

Another crime that made Torrington 
infamous happened 30 years ago this June. 
The brutal attempted murder of Tracey 
Thurman at the hands of an abusive ex-hus- 
band sparked a nationwide dialogue that led 
to thecreation of modern domestic violence 
laws. It fundamentally changed the way po- 
lice, health care providers and the media 
treated and talked about victims. 

Perhaps Torrington can play a similar role 
in how society confronts rape. | MATT DERIENZO | 








Fox Trots 

Geoff Fox, popular longtime local televi- 
Sion weatherman, announced that he and 
his wife are selling their Hamden home and 
heading west to California to be closer to 
their daughter, who works there in TV pro- 
duction. Fox was fired from his most recent 
position at FOX CT after a sexually explicit 
social media conversation he had with a 
woman not his wife came to light. 


Foley Ruffles Feathers 

Former Republican gubernatorial candidate 
Tom Foley drew the ire of both political par- 
ties in Connecticut after telling lawmakers 
that “The foxes are running the henhouse,” 
and “Why would anyone hire a lobbyist 
when you can just put a legislator on your 
payroll?” during legislative testimony for 
a bill promoting more ethical government. 
“The Capitol is not a henhouse and | am 
not a hen,” said Rep. Rosa Rebimbas [R- 
Naugatuck] of Foley’s comments, summing 
up the feelings of many fellow legislators. 


Supporting the 
Cause 
Jerry Greenfield, co- 
founder of (and the 
“Jerry” in) Ben & Jer- 
ry’s ice cream, joined 
dozens of Connecti- 
cut residents in Hart- 
see eee § ford who recently tes- 
—" tified in favor of labeling 
genetically modified foods. In a statement, 
he said, “Increasingly, Americans are de- 
manding openness and transparency in our 
food supply. Ben & Jerry’s is proud to stand 
with the people of Connecticut by support- 
ing mandatory labeling of genetically engi- 
neered foods.” 


A Nod of Approval 

In a March poll by Quinnipiac University, 
Gov. Dannel Malloy scored his highest-ever 
job approval rating—48 percent of those 
Surveyed gave him positive marks. That 
rating places him in the middle of the pack 
in relation to other governors, well between 
the /4 percent that Gov. Chris Christie of 
New Jersey enjoys and the lowly 36 percent 
that plagues Gov. Rick Scott of Florida. 








Varicose 
Veins 
Can Be 
A Real 


Pain. 











Millions of women 
suffer pain and 
embarrassment from 
varicose veins. 


Now, there’s a painless 
way to treat them. 


Dr. Mel Rosenblatt, Connecticut's 
leading expert in image guided 
surgery, has perfected a new, 
minimally invasive treatment that will 
get to the root of the vascular 
disorder that causes your varicose 
veins, and have you back on your 
feet the same day. 


Find out how thousands of patients 
have eliminated leg pain and 
unsightly varicose veins with this 
virtually painless procedure that is 
covered by most 
health insurance plans. 


Call our office today 
to schedule a consultation or to 
request more information. 


age Gy 
x, \STh 7, 


J | 


Connecticut Image Guided 
Surgery, PC 
501 King’s Highway East, Suite 110 
Fairfield, CT 06825 
203-330-0248 





For more information, see page 74 
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Long-legged Hope 
On March 22, 6-year-old Petal, an endan- 
gered Rothschild giraffe, gave birth to a 
healthy female calf at the LEO Zoologicial 
Conservation Center in Greenwich, likely 
the first to be born in Connecticut. After 
more than 6,000 suggestions, the name 
“Sandy Hope” was selected for the calf 
to honor the victims of the Sandy Hook 
Elementary School shootings. 


For Sale: Connecticut Landmark 
The 109-year-old Inn at Mystic—one 
of the gems of the Southeastern shore- 
line—was put up for sale in February. 
For the asking price of $8.5 million, new 
owners will be getting a venerable man- 
sion, gatehouse, 6/7 motel rooms, tennis 
courts, a swimming pool and Flood Tide 
restaurant as well as an elegant slice of 
Connecticut history that has seen celeb- 
rity guests and countless weddings. 


Second Act 

Following the success of Infinity Hall Mu- 
sic Hall & Bistro in tiny Norfolk, owner Dan 
Hincks is taking his showplace to the big 
city, recently breaking ground on Front Street 
in downtown Hartford for a second loca- 
tion. The new $5.2-million, 500-seat venue, 
scheduled to open in spring 2014, Is expect- 
ed to host 250 concerts and events a year. 


Mascot Makeover 

After nearly a dozen years with its most 
recent version of its Jonathan Husky (which 
dates ~ back to 1934), the University 
of Connecticut has adopted 
a new logo. The more in- 
timidating Jonathan— 
» designed for free by 
Nike as part of the uni- 
versity’s partnership 
with the athletic-wear 
giant—is the result of 
a “brand re-evaluation” ef- 
fort of the school. The image will 
start appearing on uniforms in September. 
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spring Reads 
Whether you're in the mood for a beach read or educational experience, the spring 


publishing season has a book (or several for you). Here are some new releases by 
Connecticut authors: 


All You Could Ask For 

Mike Greenberg 

All You finds “Greeny’”—cohost of ESPN’s sports-talk program “Mike and Mike in 
the Morning”—debuting his novel-writing chops. And, surprise! It’s not about the 
guys. Rather, Greenberg writes about three women who conquer heart-wrenching 
adversity through sisterhood. What more could you want from a man whose first 
book, a memoir, was titled Why My Wife Thinks I’m an Idiot? (William Morrow: $25.99) 


all you 


could 
ask for 


MIKE 
GREENBERG 





Gathered Light: The Poetry of Joni Mitchell's Songs 
edited by Lisa and John Sornberger 

One of pop music’s greatest songwriters is honored in this compendium, 
) which features the lyrics of 50 of her songs (edited definitively for the book 
by Mitchell) and essays on, analyses of, and reactions to each from the likes 
of Connecticut authors Wally Lamb (“The Magdalene Laundries”) and Terese 
Karmel (“Coyote”) as well as music mogul David Geffen (interviewed re- 
garding “Free Man in Paris”) and Mitchell’s lifelong friend Sharon Bell Veer 
(“Song for Sharon”). (Three 0’ Clock Press; $29.95) 


~ 





Loopers: A Caddie’s Twenty-Year Golf Odyssey 

John Dunn 

Or: Around the World with the Nine-lrons of the Rich and Exclusive. Dunn, a con- 
tributor to magazines such as The Golfer and Travel + Leisure Golf offers a moving, 
sometimes laugh-out-loud funny account of the world of the club caddie, starting 
with his “first tee” at 16 at Fairfield’s Brooklawn Country Club. “This book is not a 
cautionary tale,” he writes. “Rather, it is a love letter to a ragtag, bohemian sub- 
culture populated by characters right out of a Steinbeck or Kerouac novel.” Game 
on. (Crown Publishers; $25) 





Mixa Bezezinsx: Obsessed: America’s Food Addiction—and My Own 

ae SSS~S«*Mika Brzezinski with Diane Smith 

Top-billed Brzezinski, perhaps best-known as sidekick to MSNBC’s “Morning Joe” 
Scarborough, is actually a New York City resident—but coauthor Diane Smith is a 
30-year veteran of Connecticut TV and radio. In these pages—which tackle subjects 
such as the national obesity epidemic, how processed and “hyper-palatable” foods 
contribute to it, and how to teach children to respect their bodies—Brzezinski relates 
what it was like to tell her buddy Diane that she was “fat,” and her challenge to Smith: 
“| will pay you to lose 75 pounds.” We'll leave it to readers to learn how that turned 
out. With insights from: New Jersey Gov. Chris Christie, U.S. Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand, 
Jennifer Hudson and Kathleen Turner, among others. (Weinstein Books; $26) 





Lhe Shared Wisdom 


of Mothers and Dauelhters 
The Shared Wisdom of Mothers and Daughters 
Alexandra Stoddard 
Lifestyle philosopher Stoddard reflects on lessons she’s learned from her daugh- 
ters Alexandra and Brooke—and shares enlightening conversations she’s had 
with other women—in 24 individual essays. (William Morrow: $21.99) | po. | 
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COURTESY OF WILLIAM J. O’DWYER COLLECTION 
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Connecticut Finally First in Flight? ba 


After decades of continuing debate, Gustave Whitehead took another step closer to being officially et | 4 7a eS 
recognized as the first to build and fly a motorized aircraft. Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft, a highly re- re , 2 aa, ches 

spected aviation authority, declared in March that following thorough historical research, Whitehead ©) f. Chomas 
deserved the honor for having flown first in 1901 in Bridgeport, two years before the Wright Brothers. F¥lore School 
Setting Sail 


Following an extensive three-year restoration, the only remaining wooden whaleship in the world, @ All Boys Boarding School for 
Mystic Seaport’s 1/2-year-old Charles W. Morgan, will be young men who have not 


relaunched in July. The ship will then embark on its 38th ; 
voyage, which will include stops in New London, Newport, yet realized their full potential 
@ 100% College Placement 


New Bedford, Provincetown and an extended stay in Boston 
alongside the U.S.S. Constitution. PE IN ee 
Mafia Art Trail? in southeastern Connecticut 
Following a lead in the infamous art heist at the Gardner 
Museum in Boston back in 1990 (which included works by 
Rembrandt, Vermeer, Manet and Degas), federal investi- 
gators recently searched a Manchester home belonging 
to a person believed to have ties to organized crime. The wae} 
search didn’t turn up any of the missing paintings, but f 3 4 . 
authorities believe the case is close to being solved. ae} ah 


ft : 
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Five Week Summer 
Academic Camp 
June 30 - August 2, 2013 
Grades 7-12 * Make-up credit offered 


860.823.3861 * stmct.org 
admissions@stmct.org 





TRAVELERS 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


trod 


— ee 5 BEST 


Don't miss the exciting PGA TOUR action! 
To purchase tickets, visit TravelersChampionship.com 
or call 1-866-840-8821 


=— 


JUNE 17-23, 2013 | TPC RIVER HIGHLANDS | TRAVELERSCHAMPIONSHIP.COM fy Fed=Cup. 
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SPRING SALE 


-GLOSTE R 
~ CAPE | 


836 Post Road, Darien ¢ (203) 655-8444 
1331 Boston Post Rd., Larchmont, NY (914) 834-0433 © 81 Fields Lane, Brewster, NY (845) 278-0377 
www.seasonstoo.com 


Alpacas have never been more affordable! 
Southwind Farms is one of the largest 
Alpaca farms in Connecticut, 
with over 5O show or pet quality alpacas for sale. 


13 Years Experience Raising Alpacas 
Superior Genetics 


Beautiful Yarn for Sale 


Call Southwind Farms to visit. 
Located in Watertown, CT. 


(860) 274-9001 
www.southwindfarms.com 


PETER INDORF 


Designers of Fine Jewelry - Gemologists 


Specialists in 
= Custom | Mesigoned a te ae cx 


Rings 
,, 


New Haven 
1022 Chapel Street 
203-776-4833 


Madison 
703 Boston Post Road 
203-245-5700 
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Mary Jane's 
First Dance 


Medical marijuana is now legal in 
Connecticut. When will it actually 
become available? 





In October, Connecticut became the 17th 
state in the U.S. to permit some form of medi- 
cal marijuana, although it is still prohibited 
under federal law. So legal cannabis plants will 
soon be taking root in Connecticut, possibly 
by the end of the year. Under a strictly regulat- 
ed program, doctors will be able to prescribe 
state-grown medical marijuana to alleviate 
debilitating symptoms and chronic pain from 
certain ailments. 

Proponents of medical marijuana say its 
legalization in Connecticut will provide an 
effective treatment option for patients, po- 
tentially create a multimillion-dollar industry 
and possibly serve as a model for the regula- 
tion of medical marijuana in other states. In 
some states, such as California, regulations 
regarding medical marijuana are relatively lax 
and critics charge that many are able to ob- 
tain marijuana prescriptions for “ailments” as 
flimsy as “being out-of-weed-itis.” Connecti- 
cut has taken a decidedly stricter approach. 

“We modeled a lot of what we do on how 
we regulate the pharmaceutical industry,’ says 
William M. Rubenstein, commissioner of the 
Department of Consumer Protection (DCP), 
which will oversee the growth and distribution 
of medical marijuana here. “Our program will 
limit the access to those truly sick patients who 
can get a benefit from use. Because we're using 
a pharmaceutical model, the problems of ac- 
cess and abuse wont be any different for mari- 
juana than for any other pharmaceutical drug.’ 

The Palliative Use of Marijuana Act, House 
Bill 5389, was signed into law by Gov. Dan- 
nel Malloy last June. Patients can now register 
to possess up to 2.5 ounces of marijuana, but 
so far, a system that allows for its legal growth 
and distribution has not yet been implement- 
ed. In January, the DCP drafted an almost 80- 
page proposal that will be submitted by July 1 
to the General Assembly for approval. 

While drafting the proposal, officials vis- 
ited a marijuana-dispensary facility in Maine, 
which made medical marijuana legal in 2009, 
and looked at other states that have adopted 
similar statutes. “You learn from good and bad 
examples,’ Rubenstein says. “We took pieces 
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from other states that we thought worked, but 
by and large what you see are regulations that 
follow a pharmaceutical-regulation path.” 

The guidelines lay out 11 debilitating con- 
ditions that qualify patients, including AIDS, 
Parkinson's disease and cancer. Prescriptions 
will be required for all purchases, and patients 
are limited to a one-month supply. Prior to 
prescribing cannabis, physicians have to deter- 
mine that benefits outweigh health risks. 

Businesses wishing to grow marijuana in 
the state and operate dispensaries will need to 
make substantial investments. Both growers 
and dispensers will be required to implement 
extensive security measures, while growers 
will also need to put $2 million in escrow and 
pay a $25,000 application fee and a $75,000 li- 
censing fee. “We want producers who are seri- 
ous about the business,’ says Rubenstein. “The 
design is to create an uninterrupted source of 
supply.” 

Medical marijuana will be distributed by 
licensed pharmacists. Workers at these dis- 
pensaries will not be allowed to wear clothes 
with pockets. Marijuana will come in various 
forms—pills, oils and baked goods, as well 
as dried plants for smoking. Licensed care- 
givers will be able to pick up marijuana for 
patients, but not be allowed to grow the drug 
for them. 

In January, potential marijuana businesses 
here formed the Connecticut Medical Cannabis 
Business Alliance. The organizations executive 
director is Eileen Konieczny, an oncology nurse 
from Stamford who advocated for the law. She 
points out that although medical marijuana 
will be strictly monitored, the state's regula- 
tion system is actually more user-friendly 
than in some states where regulations are 
more lax. “It is extremely patient-oriented,’ 
she says. “Putting a pharmacist in the dispen- 
sary adds another layer of legitimacy for the 
physician because now they know that they 
have another check and balance. This is scary 
for physicians because it’s something that they 
havent done before.” | ERIK OFGANG | 


Read the full version of this story at 
connecticutmag.com/medicalmarijuana 








waterburyhospital.org 


For more information, see page 74 
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Uptown Sass, 


Downtown Sizzle... 


Come find your inner Flirt! 


CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE'S 


3551 Whitney Ave, © Hamden, CT 
203.287.0092 ® flirtboutiquect.com 
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BARTLETT. 


BECAUSE 
FULL, HEALTHY 
TREES MAKE 
FOR FULL, 
HEALTHY 


LIVES. 


The trees and shrubs that shade 
us and grow along with us are 
valuable assets that deserve care 
and protection. For over 100 years, 

_ we've led both the science and 

services that make your landscape 

thrive. No matter the size or scope 

of your tree and shrub care needs, 
our experts provide you with a 
rare mix of local service, global 

resources and innovative practices. 
Trees add so much value to our 

lives. And Bartlett adds even more 

value to yourtrees. 


i ™| 
BARTLETT 


BARTLETT 
| ,__TREE EXPERTS 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE SINCE 1907 


For the life of your trees. 


PRUNING FERTILIZATION REMOVAL 
PEST & DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


CALL 877 BARTLETT 877.227.8538 
OR VISIT BARTLETT.COM 
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“Chasing Tail” 
In April, 
“Chasing Tail,” a reality-style TV show 
where “blue-collar” bowhunters were 
invited to hunt white-tailed deer on the 
lavish properties of wealthy Fairfield 
County residents—a clash of cultures. 
The show drew the ire of animal-rights 
groups and avid bowhunters, who felt 
the show portrayed their activity in a 
poor light. 


‘Unstoppable’ Mom Stopped 
Waterbury mother Andrea Cortes—who Is 
paralyzed from the waist down yet works 
full-time as a 911 dispatcher, helps on 
the family dairy farm and is raising four 
children, one of whom Is developmentally 
disabled—was one of the finalists on the 
“Live with Kelly & Michael” “Unstoppable 
Mom” contest. Despite not taking the top 
prize, Cortes won a $1,000 Disney gift 
card, six-day tickets to the park and a 
Spa visit. 


Chick-Fil-A Files 

The Brookfield Patch recently reported 
that the nation’s No. 1 chicken chain 
filed an application to open the state’s 
first Chick-Fil-A restaurant in Brookfield. 
Although the popular chain has been re- 
peatedly cited for its exemplary business 
practices, it’s been at the center of con- 
troversy since its conservative Christian 
CEO (and son of the founder) Dan Cathy 
has publicly stated his opposition to 
Same-sex marriage. 





HISTORY / CHASING TAIL ~~* gal 






History Channel premiered % 
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Mom-entos 


lf Mom already has enough macaroni 
necklaces, consider these ideas. 


If your mom loves to bring the 
outdoors indoors, consider a 
‘/ Wreath for Every Season, $250, 

, from White Flower Farm, Litch- 

field. Order as a collection, and 

mom will receive four seasonal 

’ & wreaths (like the Spring Dried Bou- 

* quet Wreath at left) over the course 

of the year. whiteflowerfarm.com 


For the mom who never misses a photo op, the Samsung 
DV150F SMART camera, $139.99, will take her snaps to the 
next level. She'll make the most of the memories she captures 
with built-in wi-fi for instant sharing, 
a children’s mode to ensure little ones 
keep their eyes on the camera, and 

a variety of in-camera editing tools. 
Available at Sears. sears.com. 


—- 
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Waste not, want not. This Reclaimed Tent 
Tote, $229.95, is the upcycling dream bag 

of any mom who has a use for everything. 
Handcrafted from vintage military tents, with 
leather accents from a retired shoe- 
maker's stock, this one-of-a-kind tote 
is both useful and eco-friendly. From 
Terrain, Westport, shopterrain.com 


You may not believe it, but mom 
had a life before she had you, one 
that may have included some late 
nights with live music. The Just 
the Ticket ticket stub orga- 
nizer, $15.99, is just the thing to 
preserve those precious mementos 
and musical memories. From The Bowerbird, Old Lyme, 
thebowerbird.com. 





For some moms, when the going 
gets tough, the tough get 
baking. Help her stock up for 
the next batch of sweet treats 
with a Baker’s Gift Crate, 
» $169.95, filled with 20 top- 
quality baking spices. From 
Penzey’s, West Hartford and 
Norwalk, penzeys.com. 


If your mom never met a yarn she didn’t want in 
every color, then surprise her with this craftacular 
road trip. Pick up a passport for the I-91 nok 
Hop 2013 ($5 at a participating yarn 4 
stores), then hit the road June 27-30 

to visit all 11 shops (seven of which 

are in Connecticut). Get her passport 
stamped at each location, and she'll be 
in the running for the grand prize of 
$550 in gift certificates and more. 
Visit |-91 Shop Hop on Facebook for details. 






Stepping Out 


le 


. Lisa Maronian, owner of Sweet Lisa’s Exquisite 


. Enjoying the Saint Mary’s Hospital gala “Cirque 


. Timmy Maia (second from right) and his band, with 


Oscar-winning actor and Westport resident Christopher Walken conversed with 
the Hartford Courant’s Frank Rizzo as part of the Stratford Center for the Arts’ 
“American Shakespeare Theatre Alumni Talks.” The series is designed to 
support the revitalization of the longtime Stratford theater, which operated from 
1955 to 1982. Walken starred in Ham/et during AST’s final season. 

(photo by Ellen Cox) 


. After the Q&A, Walken chatted with Stratford councilman Matt Catalano and 


Bernadette D’Amico of FC Buzz (fcbuzz.org). (photo by Ellen Cox) 


. The Boston Red Sox broadcast team from New England Sports Network (NESN) 


parked at East Hartford’s Gengras Chevrolet during their “Red Sox Nation” 

promotional tour. Pictured standing (clockwise from /eft) are Jonathan Gengras, 
CFO of Gengras Motor Cars; Paul Smith, general manager of Gengras Chevrolet; 
Chip Gengras, president of Gengras Motor Cars; and NESN’s Jenny Dell. Enjoying 


that new car smell are NESN’s Jerry Remy (at the wheel) and Don Orsillo. (photo by 


Allison Ursitti/Duby McDowell Communications) 





























Cakes in Greenwich, and Angelo Vivolo of the New 
York City restaurant Vivolo, were the honorees at 
Great Chefs, a benefit for Community Health at 
Greenwich Hospital. (They’re accompanied in this 
photo by Maronian’s 4-foot-tall Marie Antoinette 
cake.) The gala featured chefs from more than 70 
restaurants and catering companies in Connecticut 
and New York, who dished up their specialties for 
more than 400 guests at the Westchester Country 
Club in Rye, N.Y. (photo by Elaine Ubifia) 


Mystique”—held at the Aqua Turf Club in 
Southington—are (/-r) co-chairs Peter and Alicia 
Chien and Colleen and Lenny Genovese. The event, 
which benefited Saint Mary’s Patient Care Fund, 
featured dinner, dancing, live entertainment and 
live and silent auctions. (photo by Michael Benson) 


“special guest” saxophonist Marty Q (second from 
left) and vocalist Nadine Perry, provided the music 
at “Cirque Mystique.” (photo by Michael Benson) 


first | seen 


BY PAT GRANDJEAN 





To submit photos, contact Pat Grandjean at (203) 789-5223, or pgrandjean@connecticutmag.com. 
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WE PICK THE TRENDS YOU'LL 
BE SEEING—AND WEARING— 
AT WORK AND PLAYIN ' 
CONNECTICUT THIS SEASOW. 


x! 
wae: BLACK AND WHITE 

} Show you mean business with 
q) bold graphics and patterns— 
x stripes, dots and overall grids—in 
classic black and white. Oppo- 
site: textured-jacquard CROPPED 
“SPENCE” BLAZER with black 
piping, $398, over matching top, 
$178. By Trina Turk, at Kimberly 
Boutique, West Hartford, 860/523- 
4894, and Guilford, 203/453-2554, 
shopkimberly.com. 
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IHN)? EMERALD 


Trina Turk’s sharp but casual skinny pant in spring’s 
big color works well with a tailored jacket, slinky 
tank or drapey silk blouse. $188, at Kimberly Bou- 
tique, West Hartford, 860/523-4894, and Guilford, 
203/453-2554, shopkimberly.com. 


HHUMl)  LASER-CUTS 


Peekaboocutouts areturning up ineverything from 
jeans (at right) to accessories. This laser-cut 
leather pouch and wallet have cool KERCHIEF 
AND BANDANA motifs. $78 each, at Anthro- 
pologie, The Shops at Evergreen Walk, South 
Windsor 860/432-4964, and other locations, 
anthropologie.com. 


IHN 4 FLOWERY SHOES 


Spring flowers are everywhere, and what girl 
could resist the season’s floral-print shoes? 
We love, love, love this painterly “Lily of the © 
Valley” DEM] WEDGE SANDAL with bow by RED 
Valentino, $350, at Saks Fifth Avenue, Green- 
wich, 203/862-5300, saksfifthavenue.com. 


INtNU 0: LACE 


Everything old is new again: Modern lace—ultra- 
feminine yet undeniably alluring—is far from Vic- 
torian. Miguelina LACE MESH TANK, $370, shown 
with lro eyelet skinny jeans, $375, and gladiators 
by Jimmy Choo, $995, all at Intermix, Greenwich, 
203/302-3200, and Westport, 203/221-3018, 
intermixoniine.com. 


IHN: STACKING BRACELETS 


Give free rein to your creative side with a stack 
of complementary, yet anything-but-predictable, 
BANGLES AND BEADS. Alexis Bittar hinged bracelet, 
$155: Cara beaded jet bracelet, $28, natural jasper, 
$28, and aqua-and-gold (set of three), $38, at Nord- 
Strom, Westfarms Mall, West Hartford, 860/521- 
9090, nordstrom.com. 
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IRN / TRUE BLUE 


Heavenly blue, the color of sea and sky, never goes 
out of style. The sophisticated lines of this easy-chic 
MICHAEL Michael Kors JET SET TRAVEL TOTE BAG are 
enhanced by skinny handles and polished hardware. 
$228, at Lord & Taylor, Westfarms Mall, West Hart- 
ford, 860/521-8411, /ordandtaylor.com. 
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EMPOWERED PARENTS ARE DOING 
THEIR BEST T0 FIND PEACE AND 
HOPE FOR CHILDREN AFFLICTED 
BY LITTLE-ANOWN DISORDERS— 
RAISING AWARENESS, DRIVING 
RESEARCH AND EMBRACING 
COMMUNITY WHEREVER THEY 
CAN FIND IT. 


BY MARIA LAPIANA 
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In Rare Form 


FAMILIES DEALING WITH THE ON- 
SET of a critical illness—especially when it af- 
fects a child—are, to put it mildly, thrust out of 
the realm of normal coping. If the prognosis 
is poor (or worse, unknown), parents experi- 
ence heightened levels of anxiety, grief, and a 
profound sense of helplessness. 

Now imagine your child has symptoms so 
serious and complex that the doctors cant 
name a cause—much less a way to treat it. 

Samantha Bode was an “extremely athletic 
child” who played basketball and soccer, stud- 
ied karate and rode horseback, remembers 
her mother, Mary Caruso of North Branford. 
But when Sam was 8, she inexplicably started 
falling down—a lot. When walking through 
doorways, shed frequently bump into them. 
And when she had to close her eyes during a 
karate exercise, she lost her balance. “When 
she couldnt do that in class, I knew something 
was wrong, says Caruso. The first neurolo- 
gist they saw declared nothing was amiss and 
chalked up Sam's symptoms to clumsiness. 
Caruso would have none of it. They got a sec- 
ond opinion, had more comprehensive tests 
done, saw specialists... and after six months 


Seth Wohlberg and his daughter 
Grace—who suffers from a rare 
inflammatory neurological disease 
known as Rasmussen’s encephali- 
tis—tready to cheer on the Darien High 
School girls swim team, which Grace 
manages (Go, Blue Wave!) 





finally had a diagnosis: Friedreichs ataxia 
(FA), a degenerative neuromuscular disorder 
with no known treatment or cure. 

Friedreichs ataxia is a genetic disease that 
affects only one in 50,000 Americans. But as 
fate would have it, Caruso’s younger daughter, 
Alexandria, was also diagnosed with FA, at 
age 6. Says Caruso: “In the beginning it was 
very hard. There were so few people to talk to, 
and those I did reach out to said we had a grim 
life ahead of us.” 

As the years went by, Caruso learned every- 
thing she could about the disease, connected 
with other families who were grappling with it, 
and became a tireless advocate for her daugh- 
ters. Today, Sam and Alex, now young women 
at 26 and 22 respectively, cope with speech 
impediments and are confined to wheelchairs, 
but they've done well for themselves. Sam has 
a BA in communications, and Alex gradu- 
ates college with a degree in social work this 
spring. “It's a struggle every day,’ says Caruso. 
“IT push them when I have to push—and I cry 
with them when I have to cry.” 

Now very involved with the Friedreich's 
Ataxia Research Alliance (FARA), Caruso tire- 





lessly pushes for more awareness of the dis- 
ease, research opportunities and an eventual 
cure. She says she has found strength in num- 
bers, even if those numbers are small. 


A DISEASE IS CONSIDERED RARE if it 
affects fewer than 200,000 people. According 
to the Danbury-based National Organization 
for Rare Disorders (NORD), there are nearly 
7,000 such “orphan” diseases affecting some 30 
million people. “Children comprise two-thirds 
of that number, says Mary Dunkle, a spokes- 
woman for the organization. “Up to 80 percent 
of the diseases are genetic and very serious. 
They are typically lifelong diseases, so in many 
cases we are working with very sick children.’ 

Celebrating its 30th anniversary this year, 
NORD describes itself as a “federation of 
voluntary health organizations dedicated to 
helping people with rare diseases .. . through 
education, advocacy and research” With 
1,250 diseases in its database, says Dunkle, 
“NORD supports federal funding for scien- 
tific research and was instrumental in getting 
the Orphan Drug Act passed in 1983” This 
law provides financial and other incentives 
(including enhanced patent protection and 
seven years of marketing exclusivity) to phar- 
maceutical companies that develop drugs for 205 Boston Post Road ° Orange, CT 06477 Activeyards’ 
rare diseases. The act is intended to mitigate 203-799-2437 toll free 800-722-3828 © fax 203-795-3948 pS chee Hen Bo Ban treet 
the small (and generally unprofitable) market info@orangefence.com * www.orangefence.com ——auTnonizeo beat 
for such drugs. “Its been very successful if you 
consider that only 10 drugs for rare disorders 
were brought to market in the decade preced- 
ing 1983,” she says. “Since then, more than 400 
drugs have been approved by the FDA, and 
there are hundreds more in the pipeline.” 

‘The sense of connectivity that NORD pro- 
vides families is just as important as the leg- 
islation, says Dunkle. “Families dealing with 
rare diseases tend to feel isolated and alone. 
Part of our function is to connect them with 
member organizations, or if there is no orga- 
nization, then with other patients,’ she says. 

Jean Kelley lives in North Branford with her 
son, Brian, who was diagnosed at age 6 with 


adrenoleukodystrophy (ALD), a genetic dis- Thousands of Vintage Pieces 


ease that is passed on by women, but manifests 
in young boys. The film Lorenzos Oil depicted Voted Best in Estate and Antique Jewelry 


the case of boy afflicted with ALD, in which a 2006, 2007, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012 
missing enzyme causes inflammation in the 


brain and damage to the myelin sheath, the 
membrane that surrounds nerve cells. ALD 
can result in some or all of the following: loss of 
vision, learning disabilities, seizures, poorly ar- 
ticulated speech, deafness, disturbances of co- 
ordination, fatigue and progressive dementia. 

Although Brian did have a bone-marrow Peter Suchy iavuatoes 
transplant (which had been shown to slow the 
diseases progress) not long after his diagno- 
sis, the results were not as good as had been 
hoped. “Because he was already symptomatic, 
he went in walking and talking, but came out “Peter stands behind what he sells and services!” 
in a wheelchair, with no speech and very little 
vision, says Kelley. 














Estate and Antique Jewelry 


1137 High Ridge Road » Stamford, CT » 203.327.0024 » www.PeterSuchyJewelers.com 
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THE SHORT LIST | FRONT ROW | TRADE SECRETS | T| S QO TI | SURVIVORS SWING BAND | SONO MARKETPLACE 


MAY 2013 | BY CATHY P. ROSS 


GAZING UPWARD 
Iwo Artists Look at the Sky at the Stamford Museum & Nature Center highlights the work of an 
American and a Frenchman whose fascination with astronomy led them to capture their observa- 
tions on canvas. Watercolors, oils and lithographs by contemporary American artist Greg Mort are 
on view (including “The Tranquil Sea,” pictured) along with lithographs by 19th-century French 
illustrator Etienne Leopold Trouvelot, whose realistic drawings remain some of the most detailed 
works of celestial phenomena created to date. The exhibit runs through May 27. 





TWO ARTISTS LOOK AT THE SKY 
THROUGH MAY 27 | STAMFORD MUSEUM & NATURE CENTER 
STAMFORD 
203/977-6521, stamfordmuseum.org 
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this month 





The Branford Chorale presents the light- 
hearted concert “When Nonsense Makes the 
Most Sense” at Tabor Lutheran Church in 
Branford on May 4. Tunes from Monty Py- 
thon's Spamalot and Stephen Sondheim clas- 
sics from A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum add a dash of levity to a program 
that also includes works by Aaron Copland, 
Jacques Offenbach and Eric Whitacre. For 
tickets, call 203/488-8363; also available at the 
Village Store in Branford, and at the door. 
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What's the probability that kids will enjoy 
a show about math? Virtually certain if 
its The Math Maniac Show starring Max 
Millions. Max has been making the rounds 
with a fun new formula to teach basic math 
skills. Once he leaps onstage, his math 
problems “add fun, subtract boredom, 
multiply test scores and keep students’ un- 
divided attention” while giving lessons in 
arithmetic, fractions, geometry, measure- 
ment, percentages and more. Two shows 
(geared for kindergarten through grade 
6) take place at the Palace Theater in Wa- 
terbury May 7 at 9:30 and 11:30. 203/346- 
2000, palacetheaterct.org. 


Off-Broadway hit Black Tie makes its Con- 
necticut premiere in Square One Theatre 
Company’s production May 17 through June 
1 at the Stratford Theatre. The A.R. Gurney 
comedy is set just hours before a precarious 
wedding rehearsal dinner is about to take 
place. A modern-day father-son _relation- 
ship is at the story’s core, which also touches 
on proper manners among the generations, 
and everyones attempt to get along amid dif- 
fering opinions on everything from foreign 
cultures to class structure. 203/375-8778, 
squareonetheatre.com. 
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SLAVERY, SACRIFICE, & SURVIVAL 


MATTHEW WARSHAUVER 





Memorial Day is the day we honor all U.S. 
veterans whove died in military service, but 
the holiday started out as Decoration Day, 
a tribute to fallen soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. “Connecticut and the Civil 
War,” a lecture by author Dr. Matthew War- 
shauer on May 16 at the Barnum Museum 
in Bridgeport, sheds light on the state’s po- 
litically charged role in the war. The Central 
Connecticut State University history pro- 
fessor also gives an eye-opening account of 
war-weary Connecticut in his latest book, 
Connecticut in the American Civil War: Slav- 
ery, Sacrifice and Survival. 203/331-1104, 
barnum-museum.org. 


With 14 Grammy Awards to his 
credit, Béla Fleck’s banjo style is al- 
ways described in superlatives no mat- 
ter what type of music he’s playing. He was 


first inspired at 15 by the bluegrass music of 
Flatt & Scruggs, and soon after began experi- 
menting with jazz, eventually with his band the 
Flecktones. On May 6, the preeminent banjo virtuoso 
teams up with the renowned Marcus Roberts Trio (jazz 
pianist Roberts with drummer Jason Marsalis and bass- 
ist Rodney Jordan) at the Garde Arts Center in New 
London. 860/444-7373, gardearts.org. 


See May 2013 calendar listings 


Ithis month | front row 


When it comes to the art of BS, nobody does it better than humorist John Hodgman: 
Yale University graduate (class of '93), author of three books of faux world knowledge 
(including The Areas of My Expertise and More Information Than You Require), and 
“Resident Expert” on “The Daily Show with Jon Stewart.” 

On the question of his humanity: “|’m not sure myself whether | am a person or a robot. 
This was an invasive thought that came into my mind when | was 12 years old: What if 
I’m a simulation of a human, and how would | know for sure? | could have been built 
two years ago and had my memories implanted. They used to do this all the time in my 
hometown of Brookline, Mass., in the 1970s, that’s why I’m concerned.” 

On The Connecticut Forum panel “Funny Smart People”: “We'll be talking about how to 
be funny, which is usually the least funny thing you can talk about, because it’s impos- 
sible to describe without destroying it. It’s akin to the mystery of how cats purr, because 
the moment you search for the mechanism that causes the cat to purr, the cat tends to 
die—or, at least, stops purring.” 

On matriculating at Yale: “lt almost completely shaped what | do. | came to Yale from 
the very fine Brookline school system pretty well formed in my intention to be perpetu- 
ally curious and avoid work at all costs. Yale enhanced that impulse dramatically.” 

On former career goals: “| became enamored of literary theory because it was so 
theoretical. Literature just seemed too practical. If | was going to go into literary theory, 
| was truly going to go into the upper atmosphere of making it all up. | came down to 
earth when | moved to New York and realized no one was hiring literary theorists.” 

On how “The Daily Show” changed his life: “My comedy had always been literary com- 
edy, which is to say, low chuckles for the arched-eyebrow set. It was an unexpected and 
happy turn to live performance when | went on ‘The Daily Show’ to promote my first 
book, and then was asked to come back and perform on the show. Suddenly, my job 
was no longer to provide chuckles, but to create an audible and ultimately very mysteri- 
ous human reaction called laughter.” 

On his future: “My career on ‘The Daily Show’ goes on, but it’s a mature career, and 
I’m trying to figure out what to do next. A lot of times this involves me dressing up ina 
vintage 1980s blue dress and performing as the elderly Ayn Rand. | modeled my per- 
formance and my dress almost entirely on an appearance she made on ‘The Phil Dona- 
hue Show’ in 1980, in which she discussed how much she enjoyed ‘Charlie’s Angels.’ 
You can find the video on YouTube. Now that I’ve written complete world knowledge in 
the realm of fake facts, I’m free to engage with the bizarreness of real life.” 

On what he doesn’t know: “| just had to look up on the Internet whether or not a 
cashew is a nut, a seed or a legume. Right before we started talking, | was in a 
very heated Twitter fight with the comedians Michael lan Black and Marc Maron over 
whether the cashew is a better nut than the almond. It turns out that a cashew is a 
seed, botanically. It’s part of the cashew apple, which is the fruit of the cashew tree.” 

On what we didn’t know he does know: “| do know that the Hartford Whalers’ logo was 
the greatest sports logo of all time. It’s the only one that makes use of negative space. 
The tail of the whale, which forms a ‘W,’ in the negative space forms an ‘h,’ which most 
people don't see until they really 
look at it—a beautiful piece of ’/Os 
design. Every time | fly into Bradley 
Airport, I’m astonished and thrilled 
that they’re still selling a lot of 
Whalers merchandise. | don't know 
whether they just have overstock 
or no one’s gotten out to Windsor 
Locks yet to break them the news.” 

On success: “I’m happy to be 
pleasantly semi-obscure.” | PG. | 


For our full Q&A with John Hodgman, 
visit connecticutmag.com. 


JOHN HODGMAN 
THE CONNECTICUT FORUM 


THE BUSHNELL, HARTFORD, MAY 4 
(860) 509-0909, ctforum.org 











WHERE THE DOCTOR WAITS FOR YOU 


a 


OPEN 365 DAYS 
Just Walk In! 


Friendly, Professional, 
Prompt, & Complete Care 
for Non-Life Threatening 

Illnesses & Injuries 


X-Rays, Lab, Pharmacy on Site 


“WOW - follow up phone calls 
to see how | was feeling? What 
a great facility & awesome 
Staff.” Thomas W. 
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Marketplace 


A new European-style market in South 
Norwalk is bent on changing the way 
we eat, shop and learn. 


After passing sign after sign for the new 
SoNo Marketplace in South Norwalk, my 
curiosity was piqued. What I found exceeded 
my expectations—a charming indoor Euro- 
pean-style marketplace with 50 local busi- 
nesses offering food, wares and services un- 
der one roof in an old brick factory building, 
just a few blocks from bustling Washington 
Street. It was definitely worth the trip. Hon- 
estly, the place had me at the big (free) park- 
ing lot right out front. 

You enter into an international food ba- 
zaar swirling with dizzying aromas from 
delicacies of all kinds. Chefs in individual 
stalls diligently prepare fish-and-chips, fresh 
local oysters, chowder, sushi, pizza and Ital- 
ian crostini. Visitors pick up goods to take 
home or gather at long communal tables to 
enjoy them on the spot. A full-service bar 
provides libations while adding to the festive 
atmosphere. 

The surrounding shops, set up in rustic 
hewn-wood booths with beamed ceilings, 
pop in a kaleidoscope of colors. There are 
purveyors selling fine art, handcrafted jew- 
elry, designer purses and leather belts, col- 
lectibles and antiques—and you can even get 
a 10-minute massage! Local butchers, farms 
and other merchants abound—you can pick 
up milk, eggs, bread, organic meats, fresh 


A patron purchases a freshly baked bagette and croissant at 
Wave Hill Breads (top), while shoppers admire flowers, gifts and 
jewelry at Blue Peacock (above) at the SoNo Marketplace. 


seafood, artisan cheeses, flavored olive oil 
and vinegar and homemade pickles. Classes 
in art, jewelry design and cooking are avail- 
able on site, too. 

Bringing the marketplace concept to Nor- 
walk was the brainchild of Grasso Construc- 
tion Co. mogul Joe Grasso of New Canaan, 
who owns the 1920s warehouse (the former 
home of Nash Engineering) and the 10-acre 
tract of land it sits on. His dream took shape 
after a friend introduced him to John Palino, 
a chef and restaurant consultant, and most 
recently, host of popular New Zealand TV 
series “The Kitchen Job.” The duo formed a 
partnership, then got to work. Construction 
began last July on the 18,000-square-foot 
space, and the grand opening took place less 
than five months later on Dec. 1. 

The lively jazz brunch on Sundays (from 
1 to 4) has become a tradition for some visi- 
tors. And now that it’s spring, the outdoor 
plaza will come alive with a farmers’ market, 
garden center and other seasonal businesses. 
Tables will be set up around a fire pit (think 
pig roasts), there'll be live music and a full 
bar out there, too. 

Sound like a party? That's because it is. 
Open Thursday to Sunday. For hours and 
complete schedule, visit sonomarketplace.com. 
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this month | music 


Survivors 
swing Band 


Golden group proves It’s still “got that 
Swing’ in concerts around the state. 


The Survivors Swing Band is proof that 
age is only a number. “Music makes people 
move, it makes people smile,’ says Jules 
Bashkin (right), 91, of West Haven, one of 
the founding members of the band. “When 
we play, we think of it as going to a party.’ 

The seven-piece jazz group consisting al- 
most entirely of senior citizens ranging in 
age from 70 to 91 is quickly becoming well- 
known for bringing the hot tunes and sooth- 
ing ballads of the swing era to audiences 
around Connecticut. The group blends the 
traditional orchestration of big band with its 
own style. According to Bashkin, the “Sur- 
vivors’ name is an acknowledgement that 
some band members have passed away but 
also a reference to the melodies that have re- 
mained popular despite the passage of time. 

The band’s spunk is infectious, he warns— 





participation is strongly encouraged and 
audience members are encouraged to bring 
their dancing shoes. Since its conception at 
the Wallingford Senior Center two years ago, 
the group has performed over 150 gigs from 
assisted-living community centers to back- 
yard parties. 

The Survivors Swing Band performs at 
Meadow Ridge in Redding on May 9 and at 
The Gables in Guilford on May 27. Perfor- 
mances are open to the public. For complete 
schedule, visit survivorssb.com. | DAN DENSLOW | 





The Connecticut Bride® 
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_ Experience 


thee HONORS 
PROGRAM 


y “Albertus 


Push yourself academically in our small 
caring community where 14 athletic 
teams and dozens of student clubs offer 
plenty to do when your studying is done. 


Program Director Christine Dolan Atkins, Ph.D. with Honors Program Students (from 
left to right) Matthew Sheehan, Emily Matousek, Sharinna Luna and Gina D’Agostino 


What will YOUR story be? 


FANDOM OKIOLY DOIN OION GOR AE] D 
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NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 800.578.9160 ALBERTUS.EDU 
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this month | garden 


Garden Party 


Trade Secrets offers everything a 
gardener could fancy and more. 


TRADE SECRETS 


MAY 18-19 | LIONROCK FARM | SHARON 
860/364-1080, tradesecretsct.com 


Like us on Facebook! 


Follow us on Twitter! 


k, 
— 
Visit us on Google+! 


In spring, a gardeners fancy turns to 
thoughts of floral beds, lush plots and adding 
new finds. At Trade Secrets annual rare plant 
and garden antiques sale, you'll find everything 
you need to create a botanical dreamscape. 

On May 18, enthusiastic gardeners converge 
on LionRock Farm in Sharon to indulge their 


Join us on foursquare! 





Share with us on Pinterest! 


M A G A Z I 


connecticutmag.com 


passion—browsing all sorts of annual and pe- 
rennial bulbs and flowers, vines, topiaries and 
shrubs, or maybe picking up a few treasures 
or two among antiques, furniture, cloches and 
statuary on display. The following day, four 
spectacular local gardens will be open for tours. 

The sale began 13 years ago when designer 
Bunny Williams (above right, with Martha 
Stewart) offered to sell plants in her back yard 
as a fundraiser for Womens Support Services 
to benefit victims of domestic abuse. The sale 


> 


CONNECTICUT 


(still a benefit for WSS) has flourished since, 
and now takes place at Williams’ friend Elaine 
LaRoches farm in Sharon—and garden lovers 
come from all over the world to attend. 

Martha Stewart wouldn't miss it. She noted 
on a recent blog: “This event is always so special 
and is attended by some of the best gardeners. 
There are always the most amazing and unusu- 
al varieties of plants to be found? 

For tickets and tour info, call 860/364-1080 or 


OPPORTUNITY 





Inspiring lifestyle also eliminates worries. 


On-the-go seniors value StoneRidge because 
it ensures a carefree future the whole family 
will appreciate. Residents feel peace of mind 
because they no longer worry over home 
maintenance, the effects of severe weather, 
or If quality health care in the future will be 
available. The casual atmosphere lends Itself 
to socializing, learning and recreation. 


Located in Mystic, StoneRidge Is the only 
ContinuingCare’” community around. Access 
to quality health care at The Avalon Health 
Center, If ever needed, within the same, 
familiar community Is reassuring. 


EE sa <=> 


186 Jerry Browne Road 
Mystic, CT 06355 


VEN ™ 
Ney A Life Care Services Community 
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= Request a free guide, 
StoneRidge Stands Apart, 


A to find out how this unique lifestyle is 

\ the best way to coast into the future 

with everything seniors and families 
desire to feel confident. 


Call (860) 245-9969. 


In the spirit of, family, community and the sea. 


www.StoneRidgeLCS.com b 
(860) 245-9969 goane) © 


For more information, see page 74 
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Becoming physically fit was just the be- 
ginning for unstoppable Jillian Michaels. 


When fitness guru Jillian Michaels first ar- 
rived on the scene in 2004 as one of the original 
trainers on NBC’ “The Biggest Loser” reality se- 
ries, she became an instant media sensation. Her 
tough-love approach pushed obese participants 
who had all but given up on even the slimmest 
possiblity of losing weight to achieve incredible 
results. Michaels’ own personal struggle with her 
weight (at a petite 5-foot-2, she weighed 175 lbs. 
as a young teen) resonates with fans. 

The rock-hard mother of two has gone from 
trainer to entrepreneur to.queen.of.her own-fit- 
ness empire—Empowered Media (owned with 
business partner Giancarlo Chersich)—through 
which she sells her weight-loss programs, fitness 
equipment, video games, exercise DVDsyand 
best-selling books. She also hosts a weekly pod- 
cast through iTunes and has more than a million 
followers on Facebook and Twitter. J | LL | AN Mv C F AE LS 

Michaels latest “Maximize Your Life” moti- MAY 2 | THE BUSHNELL CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, HARTFORD 
vational tour takes health and well-being to the 860/987-5900, bushnell.org 
next level—it’s an action plan to get your whole 
life into shape. She explains it all at The Bushnell 
in Hartford on May 2. | c.PR. | 
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TEAM WWorRK 


One expert uniting many 


At Webster Private Bank, we align our 
resources with your personal needs. 

Led by a dedicated banker, our team 

of professionals will help you navigate 
today’s complicated financial environment. 
Together, we will develop a plan to achieve 
the prosperous future you envision. 

To learn more, contact Chip Olson 

at 860.692.1633. 


Investment, trust, credit and banking services offered through Webster Financial Advisors, a division of Webster Bank, N.A. Webster Private Bank is a trade name of Webster Financial Advisors. All credit products 
ete. ac are subject to the normal credit approval process. Investment products offered by Webster Financial Advisors are not FDIC or government insured; are not guaranteed by Webster Bank; may involve investment risks, 
LENDER MemberFoic - including loss of principal amount invested; and are not deposits or other obligations of Webster Bank. The Webster Symbol and Webster Financial Advisors are registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 
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Edwardian Opulence 


Early 20th-century British high society invades the 
Yale Center for British Art. 


Edward VII's time on the throne often 
gets over shadowed by the remarkable 64- 
year reign of his mother, Queen Victoria. But 
the hugely popular British television drama 
“Downton Abbey” has ignited new interest 
in that period, and Anglophiles will be gob- 
smacked by Edwardian Opulence: British 
Art at the Dawn of the 20th Century, cur- 
rently at the Yale Center for British Art in 
New Haven through June 2. 


EDWARDIAN OPULENCE 


YALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART | NEW HAVEN 
THROUGH JUNE 2 
205/432-2800, britishart.yale.edu 
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At Brown University, my English 
professor publicly recognized an essay | 
wrote and praised my writing abilities. 
- 2012 graduate Elizabeth Stagg, Brown University student 
 } ii =~ 
Hamden Hallers in the Classes of 2012 and 2013 have been accepted into some of the world’s 


most competitive colleges and universities. For a complete list, visit hamdenhall.org. 
1108 Whitney Ave Hamden,CT 203.752.2610 


Hamden Hall has provided me with an 
educational experience for which | will 


be forever grateful. 
- Senior Alex Buhimschi, Yale University-bound 





Hamden Hall Country Day School 
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The exhibit, which includes more than 170 
items, immerses visitors in the art and culture 
of Britain's upper strata during King Edward 
VII's reign, from 1901 to 1910, shortly before 
that world was forever changed by the hor- 
rors of World War I. It was jointly curated by 
19th-century European art scholar Andrea 
Wolk Rager and YCBAs Angus Trumble. 

The wide-ranging exhibit represents 
the visual and decorative arts of the period 
through sculpture, paintings (such as Robert 
Brough’s “Fantasie en Folie,’ pictured left), 
photography, drawings, furniture and cos- 
tumes. Featured displays include portraits by 
John Singer Sargent and Giovanni Boldini, as 
well as exquisite specialty items such as a lav- 
ish Parisian-designed gown embellished with 
silver-and-gold thread (below) once worn by 
an American-born Vicereine of India. 

‘The spoken word is given its due as well: 
Historic sound recordings of actors, poets 
and writers such as Rudyard Kipling and W.B. 
Yeats from Yales own collection illustrate 
language and other themes from the period. 
Items have been borrowed from the Collec- 
tion Cartier in Geneva, The Royal Collection, 
South African National Gallery, National 
Gallery of Victoria, Johannesburg Art Gal- 
lery, The Art Gallery of South Wales and The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

Edwardian Opulence aims to find a middle 
ground between those who argue it was sim- 

ply the end of the Vic- 
torian Era and those 

who believe it was 

a time of techno- 

* logical and social 
id change. Visitors can 
| decide for themselves 
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The New Haven Register’s Fresh Air Fund 


Rrr SH provides outdoor camping experiences for 


AIR more than 100 underprivileged children in 


Greater New Haven each year. 
FUND 


Donations can be sent to 
Fresh Air Fund, 40 Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511 


For more information, email faf@nhregister.com or call 203.789.5205 
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: 
aw ee ALL THAT GLITTERS 
eh Artful white gold, rhodium and mini 
diamond pavé pendant, $1,450, at 
>. Hatfield Jewelers, Torrington, 860/489- 
ee 4367, hatfieldjewelers.com. 
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PILLOW TALK 
Use these pillows alone 
as accents, or with 
matching comforters. 
$31.99 each, at The 
Bowerbird, Old 

Lyme, 860/434-3562, 
thebowerbird.com. 
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RING-A-DING-DING 
14K gold ring with blue tanzanite and 
diamonds, $3,145, at Peter Suchy 
Jewelers, Stamford, 203/327-0024, 
petersuchyjewelers.com. 






STUNNING! 
Silver Art Deco inspired 
cuffs with sapphire quartz, 
green onyx and ruby 

quartz, $990-$1,150 each, 
at Baribault Jewelers, 
Glastonbury, 877/633-1727, 
baribaultjewelers.com. 












GO WITH THE FLOW 

A cloud of zebra-patterned chiffon 
cascades from a stretch-jersey halter. 
$360, at Flirt, Hamden, 203/287-0092, 
\ flirtboutiquect.com. 

















TABLE-TOPPERS 
Enamel-coated aluminum Lily Pad platter, 
$177, and Lily bowl, $59, at Elizabeth 
Richard Gifts, Waterbury, 203/754-4438, 
elizabethrichardgifts.com. 
















SIMPLY BEAUTIFUL 

Faceted graduated emerald bead necklace, 
$1,195, at Peter Indorf Jewelers, New Haven, 
203/776-4833, and Madison, 203/245-5700, 
peterindorf.com. het 
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FEMININE MYSTIQUE 
Style and function converge in these cool 
DKNY sunglasses, $99.99, at OptiCare, 
Waterbury, 203/574-2020, and other 
locations, opticarepc.com. 














CUTTING-EDGE 

Handsome Laguiole knives with 
assorted wood handles, made 
in France, $105 for six, at For the 
Kitchen, Glastonbury, 860/657- 
9415, forthekitchen.com. 





WALKING TALL 
“Marissa” peep-toe 
platform stiletto, $99.99, 
and sleek aqua pump, 
$49.99, at Macy’s, 
Westfarms, West 
Hartford, 860/561-3030, 
and other locations, 
macys.com. 


ARM CANDY 
This Andee leather tote by Kate 
Spade has a striped lining and 
m lots of pockets. $428, at Lord & 
. 1 Taylor, Westfarms, West Hartford, 
i 860/521-8411, lordandtaylor.com. 





PRETTY WOMAN 
Eye-catching fuchsia dress with portrait collar and slimming ruched surplus 
waist, by Joseph Ribkoff, $186, at KC’s, Old Saybrook, 860/388-2008. 
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Neil Heslin of Shelton, /eft, and Veronique Pazner of Newtown, parents 
of children killed at Sandy Hook (Jesse Lewis and Noah Pozner, respec- 
tively) listen to gun manufacturers testify at the state legislature’s 
Gun Violence Prevention Task Force hearing. 





The shootings at Sandy Hook 
Elementary School have been a 
powerful impetus for mothers 
across Connecticut to mobilize 
for gun violence prevention. 


LISA LABELLA REMEMBERS THE WAY, IN 1999, WHEN SHE BE- 
CAME AN ACTIVIST FOX GUN VIOLENCE PREVENTION. 


“My daughter was 6 and my son 3 when the shootings happened 
at Columbine High School in Colorado,” she says. “Up until then, 
school shootings had mostly taken place in the South. But I remem- 
ber that TIME magazine had an in-depth story that compared the 
Littleton, Colo., community to my town of Trumbull. That was what 
made me fully realize that this could happen to us. I felt I had to do 
something.” That's why she began working with Connecticut Against 
Gun Violence (CAGV), a Southport-based organization whose mis- 
sion is to identify, develop and promote passage of common-sense 
legislation designed to enhance gun safety. 


HENAIETTA BECKMAN REMEMBERS THE WAY, IN 2002, WHEN SHE 
BECAME AN ACTIVIST FOR GUN VIOLENCE PREVENTION. 

Her 20-year-old son, Randy, was shot to death in his car just one 
street over from her North End neighborhood in Hartford. “Randy 
was shot in the head, leg and arm. He lived for four days. He had a 
4-month-old son whos 11 now.’ Adding to her heartbreak is the fact 
that the case is still unsolved. “The police have a suspect that they're 
99.9 percent sure is guilty,’ she says, “but they haven't found a witness 
wholl come forward.’ She found little consolation in learning her 
sons death was the result of mistaken identity. “Somebody sent word 
back, ‘Oh, we're sorry, Mrs. Beckman, we didn't know it was Randy. I 
said, ‘Whoopee. You shouldn't be out here shooting nobody.” Shortly 
thereafter, she co-founded Mothers United Against Violence, a grass- 
| 36 MAY 2013 connecticutmag.com | 
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roots community organization that promotes gun-violence aware- 
ness and activism and provides support to those who have lost loved 
ones at the barrel of a gun. 


EXIN NIKITCHYUK REMEMBERS THE UVAY—DEC. 14., 2012—WHEN 
SHE BECAME AN ACTIVIST FOX GUN VIOLENCE PREVENTION. 

That was when her 8-year-old son, Bear, student “office assistant” for 
the week at Sandy Hook Elementary School, might've wound up di- 
rectly in shooter Adam Lanzas path but for a quick-thinking teacher 
who pulled him out of harm’s way. “He was taking papers to the front 
office and was in the hallway just outside the door when the shooter 
broke in,’ she says. She admits she wasn't fully aware of what was hap- 
pening until later in the day. 

“Just as I got in my car to drive to work, a friend called to say, ‘Are 
you on your way?” she says. “I was like, ‘On my way where?’ She 
said, “To the school! You've got to go get Bear!” Unable to park close 
by, Nikitchyuk became increasingly alarmed by the chaos that grew 
as she walked toward the school. “At one point, a neighbor drove by, 
hysterical, screeching at me, ‘I’ve seen him! Bear’s okay!’ So before I 
even realized I had anything to panic about, I knew he was all right’ 
She found him huddled with his teacher, Robin Walker, “whos taught 
all my kids; she’s like one of the family,’ she says. “When I reached 
them, Mrs. Walker hugged me and said, “The bullets weren't as close as 
they seemed.” Nikitchyuk has since become a co-founder of the New- 
town Action Alliance, which focuses on legislation, victim outreach 
and education. 
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a 7 
S \ The March For Change rally at the State Capitol 
in Hartford on Valentine’s Day urging legislators 
in Connecticut and Washington to enact stricter 
gun-control laws. 
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After December's shootings in Newtown, Bob Welch, Wisconsin 
lobbyist for the National Rifle Association (NRA), dismissed the re- 
sulting calls for solutions to gun violence as “the Connecticut effect,’ 
and scoffed that public outrage would be short-lived. 

Not so fast, Bob. This being the month of Mother's Day, wed like 
to talk about something we call “the Mom effect,’ which has been 
anything but ephemeral. Certain determined Connecticut women 
have been addressing the problem of gun violence for years. But, as 
a result of what happened in Newtown, in 2013 we've reached a tip- 
ping point, where women in numbers greater than ever have been an 
indefatigable driving force on the issue—lobbying for commonsense 
gun laws, supporting families of victims, building coalitions and edu- 
cating the public. 

Their voices—raised at town halls, legislative hearings and public 
marches—have clearly been heard. Last month, the state that already 
had the fifth toughest gun laws in the U.S. (according to The Brady 
Campaign to Prevent Gun Violence) made them even stronger: adding 
more than 100 guns to the states list of banned assault weapons, creating 
the nations first statewide registry of people convicted of crimes involv- 
ing the use or threat of dangerous weapons and requiring background 
checks for all firearms sales, including at gun shows. 

To suggest that our mom activists held sway over the legislature may 
sound grandiose, but it's not, says state Sen. John McKinney (R-New- 
town), current Senate Minority Leader and potential gubernatorial can- 
didate. “They had a tremendous influence on the overall passage of the 
bill. They were very well organized, and they got a lot of people involved 


Jimmy Greene—holding a photo of his slain daughter Ana Marquez-Greene— 
his wife, Nelba Marquez-Greene (at right), and family at the press conference 
announcing the launch of Sandy Hook Promise. 





BY PAT GRANUJEAN 


in contacting their state representatives who were well-versed on the is- 
sues, had a clear agenda and were very passionate. 

“I compare this outcome to a 2011 bill that had a public hearing in 
the judiciary, which demanded that the size of magazines be 10 bul- 
lets or less,’ he says. “Of the 200 or so constituents who signed up to 
testify, all but a handful were against the bill. Gun-rights supporters 
have traditionally been well-organized; people who want gun legisla- 
tion, not as much. Dec. 14 changed that.’ 

As a result, McKinney adds, a “tremendous number” of the pro-legis- 
lation activists he spoke to “were first-timers who said, ‘I've never called 
my state senator before, but I’m calling you now. Any time you have a sub- 
stantial number of people calling, writing and visiting with you on an is- 
sue, you have to take notice. To use their words, “The silent majority is not 
silent anymore.” (It truly is a majority: Polls indicate that over 90 percent 
of Americans support background checks, while a smaller but consistent 
majority is in favor of measures like the ones Connecticut has enacted.) 

To call our new laws a result of “the Mom effect” may seem to sug- 
gest dads aren't participating in gun-law reform but they are, and their 
numbers are growing. “I’m definitely seeing a lot more stubble,’ says 
CAGV’s Labella. “Td say that at one time the percentage of women to 
men in the movement was 80-20; now it’s closer to 60-40-" But polls 
indicate that there's still a significant gender gap on the gun issue. “It’s 
about 20 points—almost as big as the gap we see on reproductive is- 
sues, says Ron Pinciaro, executive director of CAGV. “This just seems 
to be a higher priority for women. When you talk to men one-on-one 
about events like Newtown, they're just as horrified, but there isn’t the 
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(left) Newtown residents Cece Floros, 10, and her mother Lisa, during a protest in front of the National Sport Shooting 
Foundation in Newtown. (right) Second Amendment supporters Dave O’Connor and Brian Vanacore, both of North 
Branford, in front of the National Sport Shooting Foundation in Newtown. 
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Henrietta Beckman, co-founder of Mothers United Against Violence, with a photo of her son Randy J. Beckman, who 


was a victim of gun violence in 2002 at the age of 20. 


same passion for change. Maybe it’s just the 
way were wired.” 


After Columbine, Labella volunteered for 
a number of gun-law reform initiatives, lob- 
bying at the Capitol in Hartford and helping 
organize the Fairfield County chapter of the 
Million Mom March, a gun-control rally held 
on Mother's Day, 2000, that drew 750,000 to 
Washington, D.C., and another 200,000 to 
satellite marches around the country. A year 
later, she became co-executive director of 
CAGYV, an organization founded in 1993 by 11 
women outraged at the accidental gun death 
of a 5-year-old in Bridgeport. Labella spent 
eight years there before leaving for a job at the 
Bridgeport Regional Business Council. Now, 
she’s taken a leave of absence from that job, 
and is back at CAGV as a volunteer, managing 
the organizations community outreach. 

There's more to that role than simply deal- 
ing with the tidal wave of new memberships 
(35,000 at last count) that have come in since 
| 38 MAY 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


Sandy Hook. Labella also focuses on coali- 
tion building—to date, more than 300 clergy 
and over 50 organizations have signed on to 
support CAGV's legislative agenda for com- 
prehensive gun-violence prevention laws, 
including Planned Parenthood of Southern 
New England, the National Association of So- 
cial Workers and the Violence Policy Center 
of Washington, D.C. She's also interested in 
fostering the many new grassroots organiza- 
tions for gun-violence prevention that have 
sprouted in Connecticut this year. “It’s really a 
loose coalition of people that have never done 
this before,’ Labella says. “We'll go and speak 
to them if they want us to, and offer guidance 
regarding legislative lobbying, to help them 
understand the process better. We share infor- 
mation on how to testify at a public hearing, 
how to go about contacting legislators.” 

One such grassroots connection has 
turned into a permanent partnership with 
March for Change (MFC), co-founded by 
Fairfield moms Meg Staunton and Nancy 


Lefkowitz. They sat down with CAGV’s Pin- 
ciaro the day after the Sandy Hook shootings, 
and announced a general meeting for the fol- 
lowing Monday on Facebook. “We thought 
we were going to get together with five 
people around my kitchen table just to talk 
about, ‘Okay, how do we become part of the 
gun violence conversation?” says Lefkowitz. 

By Monday, they found they had 250 people 
signed up to attend, including 4th District US. 
Rep. Jim Himes. The group ended up meet- 
ing in a Westport church. “We knew there was 
going to be a lot of raw emotion in the room, 
and we decided to be the conduit,’ she says. 
“We also knew that CAGV had been lobbying 
in Hartford on behalf of commonsense gun 
laws for a very long time. We decided to bring 
them what they were missing: Noise. We de- 
scribe ourselves as the passion behind the poli- 
tics. Our motto is, ‘Change the conversation, 
change the culture, change the law.” 

MFC’s first public event was a Valentine's 
Day rally, featuring Gov. Dannel Malloy and 
Sen. McKinney. A crowd of 5,500—dominat- 
ed by moms and kids who came on school 
buses—filled the grounds of the state capitol. 
“We support the Second Amendment, and an 
individual's right to own a gun,’ says Lefkow- 
itz, echoing the attitude of other grassroots 
Connecticut organizations. “We just think 
it shouldn't be without rational and reason- 
able regulations and limitations. Not every- 
one agrees, but this is a great country. Youre 
able to stand up for what you believe. What a 
wonderful thing to be able to show my kids. 


Moms Demand Action for Gun Sense in 
America (MDA)—originally known as One 
Million Moms for Gun Control—is a coali- 
tion entirely built on the Web. Founded by 
Indiana mom Shannon Watts in response 
to the Sandy Hook shootings, it now boasts 
more than 80,000 followers and 80 chapters, 
including three in Connecticut. Based on 
the model of Mothers Against Drunk Driv- 
ers, MDAs specific goals are to: 1. ban assault 
weapons and ammunition magazines that 
hold more than 10 rounds; 2. require back- 
ground checks for all gun and ammunition 
purchases; 3. report sale of large quantities 
of ammunition to the Federal Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms; and 4. counter 
gun industry lobbyists’ efforts to weaken gun 
laws—on both the local and federal level. 

The first three are clearly legislative goals; 
the fourth is no less challenging given the gun- 
lobby’s reputation for intimidating and co- 
opting politicians. Still, the organization's Con- 
necticut membership spent the first quarter of 
2013 tirelessly phoning, emailing and meeting 
with legislators, going to hearings and town 
halls and establishing a presence at events like 
the March for Change, Moms on the Hill in 
Washington, D.C., and Lobby Day in Hartford. 
The latter, held March 11, was initially set up 
as an opportunity for gun-rights groups to talk 


to legislators after Gov. Malloy and a bipartisan 
panel had announced proposals for state gun- 
law reform. 

“There are times when we feel our freedom 
of speech is seriously squelched, says Anne 
Tortora, head of MDAs Eastern Connecticut 
chapter. At a day of testimony run by a General 
Assembly task force in January, NRA members 
and supporters “yelled at us and shouted us 
down, says Central Connecticut chapter head 
Deborah Lewis. “It was just horrible.’ 

They've also dealt with their share of sex- 
ism from the opposition. “When the Stamford 
Advocate ran a piece on me, someone com- 
mented, ‘Ms. Baekey, why don't you go back 
to your housework?” says Kara Baekey, head 
of MDA%s Fairfield County chapter. “Little 
do they know I’m director of operations for 
MRM Worldwide in New York City, one of 
the world’s biggest ad agencies.” 

Despite such roadblocks, the group— 
which counts a number of gun owners in its 
ranks—is heartened by the passage of Con- 
necticut’s recent gun legislation. Undeterred 
by the recent Senate defeat of a bill that 
would expand background checks, MDA has 
now turned its attention to Congress with a 
special Mother’s Day initiative: Members are 
tweeting, emailing, snail-mailing and hand- 
delivering eight paper flowers (to honor 
the eight mothers who lose children to gun 
violence each day in America) and a copy of 
their Moms Bill of Rights to their Congres- 
sional representatives. 

Politicians who fail to respond do so at 
their peril, says Lewis. “It was women who 
helped decide the presidential election in 2012, 
she says. “We will make sure our voices are 
heard in the upcoming 2014 midterms.’ Adds 
Baekey, “For us, it’s no longer a ‘debate’ or a 
‘conversation. Talking has gotten us nowhere. 
Every single day, more than 37 people in this 
country are killed by guns. Enough is enough.’ 


Following the death of her son in 2002, 
Henrietta Beckman and a group of other 
grieving mothers who had recently lost 
sons or daughters to gun violence met at 
the Johnson-Stewart Community Center, in 
Hartford's troubled North End. “Basically, we 
wanted to form a group that would give sup- 
port to families like ours—and would speak 
justice,’ says Beckman. “There are a lot of ho- 
micide cases like mine that are still unsolved” 

Ten years on, Mothers United Against 
Violence (MUAV) still holds meetings the 
first Monday of every month at Hartford's 
Franciscan Center for Urban Ministry. “I 
see all mothers who lost their child to vio- 
lence as members, even if they don't come 
to meetings, Beckman says. MUAV also 
holds public vigils for Hartford’s victims of 
gun crime. “Families appreciate your coming 
out and showing support for their loss,” she 
says, though the events can sometimes open 
old wounds. “Every time you hear of another 


shooting, it just does something to you. We're 
doing these vigils all the time—there are 
times when I just can’t go.” 

In the last few years, the organization has 
reached out to do programs at local high 
schools and elementary schools. “The kids are 
very receptive, Beckman says. “They all can 
relate. The saddest thing is when you go to the 
elementary schools and ask the kids how many 
of them have lost someone, and almost half the 
hands in the auditorium go up.” MUAV works 
closely with the youth-violence intervention 
programs Save Our Streets and Hartford Com- 
munities that Care. The organization also has 
a strong relationship with the Hartford Police 
Department. “Whenever we do vigils we have 
police protection. And if we have any informa- 
tion on a particular gun-homicide case, we re- 
lay it to them—discreetly,’ she notes. 

MUAV’s most dramatic public action over 
the last five years has been its annual March, 
Memorial and Rally, held this year on March 


“THIS IS NOT PRUTARILY 
A POLITICAL ISSiE, 
SAYS NIKITCHYN, 
“TFS ABOUT WHAT HAPPENE: 


IN NEWTOWN AND WHAT 


CONTINUES 10 HAPPEN 
ACROSS Tht 
COUNTRY EVERY UA.” 


30. Marchers carried crosses for every vic- 
tim of Hartford gun violence since 2000 (on 
that day, totaling 360) to the steps of the state 
capitol. Five hundred participants turned out 
to hear speeches from U.S. Sen. Richard Blu- 
menthal, Gov. Malloy and Hartford Mayor 
Pedro Segarra (who, as a child, lost his father 
to gun violence). In a show of solidarity, the 
members of Team 26—Newtown cyclists who 
earlier in the month had traveled 400 miles 
by bike to Washington, D.C., to raise support 
for gun-control legislation—also attended. 

In the future, Beckman would like to see 
more services developed for Hartford chil- 
dren who are orphaned by guns. “In Sandy 
Hook, they had all these different activities 
for kids to help them cope,’ she says. “Our 
kids get absolutely nothing. They probably 
feel like nobody really cares. Id like to see 
scholarships for them, too—so they dont 
wind up falling through the cracks and 
choosing violence themselves.’ 











When Senate Republicans threatened a 
filibuster of gun-control legislation, members 
of the Newtown Action Alliance (NAA) re- 
sponded with “Filibuster the Filibuster: New- 
town Deserves a Vote,’ a two-day event at 
Edmond Town Hall at which NAA members 
read aloud the names of all 3,346 Americans 
killed by guns since Sandy Hook. “T stood on 
the town hall stairs in the rain from 9 p.m. 
until just after 2 p.m. with a handful of oth- 
ers, including a woman who drove up from 
Brooklyn at midnight,’ says Erin Nikitchyuk. 

At the end of March, the group organized a 
protest in front of Newtownss National Shoot- 
ing Sports Foundation (NSSF), part of the na- 
tionwide “Day to Demand Action” called by 
Mayors Against Illegal Guns. “Protesting in 
front of the trade association for the gun in- 
dustry seemed like a good choice,’ Nikitchyuk 
says. “It happens to be pretty convenient, right 
in the center of town.” Says NAA co-founder 
Jennifer Killin, “That action had been on our 
minds since our group began—and it wont be 
the last time we do it, unless the NSSF starts 
supporting commonsense gun laws.’ 

One area the NAA is particularly focused 
on is communication—between _legisla- 
tors and constituents, between parents and 
children, between advocates for gun legisla- 
tion and gun owners. “This is not primarily 
a political issue; it's about what happened in 
Newtown and what continues to happen on 
streets across the country every day, says 
Nikitchyuk. “We all need to focus on what 
we can do in meaningful ways to reduce vi- 
olence.” Toward that end, the NAA has cre- 
ated NAA Junior, a stand-alone teen group 
charged with developing their own solutions 
to gun violence. Last month members of NAA 
Junior attended PeaceJam New England, a 
conference at the University of Connecticut 
featuring 1997 Nobel Peace Prize winner Jody 
Williams. The topic: True Human Security. 

So what can be done to keep kids safe? The 
NRA insists that the best strategy is to outfit 
all schools with armed guards. As the parent 
of a Sandy Hook Elementary School student, 
Nikitchyuk disagrees. “One of Bear's teachers 
told me, “We no longer let children out of the 
classroom without an escort,” she says. “That 
kind of makes me sad. Our children need to 
grow up to be independent; we can't cocoon 
them forever—if we do, they aren't going to 
grow into the adults they need to be. So I 
dont want Bear surrounded by metal detec- 
tors and armed guards.” 

Nor is she convinced that the presence of 
such guards is foolproof. “The problem is 
that there are still guns in the building. And 
these kids are so stinkin’ cute, they're dis- 
tracting. I was picking up Bear from school 
the other day, and one of the offficers leaned 
down so a child could whisper in his ear. And 
I thought, ‘I could just reach right over and 
grab your gun before you notice.” 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 | 
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preme Court in January by Gov. Dannel P. Malloy, the state’s Latino community cheered. 
Espinosa, 63, the first Latina to be named to the state’s high court, had accrued a few other 
“firsts” before arriving at this honor, and she was happy to tick them off in a public state- 
ment to the Judiciary Committee at the state Capitol: “the first Hispanic, and the first His- 
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the Connecticut Appellate Court.” When she was confirmed on March 7, Judge Espinosa 
also became the only state Supreme Court justice in the nation of Puerto Rican descent. 

Given all these “firsts,” an unspoken question hangs in the air: 


What took so long? 


AFTER ALL, LATINOS OR HISPANICS—those state residents who, by 
General Statute definition, are “persons of Mexican, Puerto Ri- 
can, Cuban, Central or South American, or other Spanish cul- 
ture or origin, regardless of race’—comprise nearly 14 percent 
of Connecticut’ population and 16 percent of the public-school 
population, based on the latest U.S. Census (2010). This trans- 
lates to about 482,000 people, according to the Pew Hispanic 
Center, which makes Connecticut's the 17th-highest population 
of Latinos in the nation. They are the largest and fastest-growing 
ethnic minority in the state, expanding at a rate 12 times the rest 
of the population. 

Why has it taken this long for such a large, politically and 
economically influential portion of the population to rise to 
the highest positions of power? 

Making blanket statements about the Latino community is 
fraught with peril. First, what does “Latino” and/or “Hispanic” 
really mean? Or, more importantly, what do these terms mean, 
if anything, to the people ostensibly defined by them? Second, 
Latino communities in Connecticut are so culturally distinct 
from one another that seemingly obvious connections—such 
as the Spanish language and Catholicism—are no longer iron- 
clad markers. 

“The concern I have with the terms ‘Latino’ and ‘Hispanic’ 
is that they are too homogenizing,’ says Orlando Rodriguez, 
a senior policy fellow at Connecticut Voices for Children in 
New Haven. “You are really missing a lot of the diversity by 
interchangeably using these terms.” 

Rodriguez, former manager of the Connecticut State Data 
Center at UConn-Storrs, points to a Pew Hispanic Center sur- 
vey conducted last year, “When Labels Don't Fit: Hispanics 
and their Views of Identity.’ 

“The study showed that there is something of a Latino iden- 
tity crisis in this country,’ says Rodriguez. “When asked ‘How 
do you think of yourself?, respondents found the labels to be 
contrived. Those who came here identify with their country of 
origin, but the children born here think of themselves as Amer- 
icans. Period. It’s no different from what happened with Irish, 
German, French and Asian immigrants before them.” 

Rodriguez's own life has followed that pattern. Born in 
Cuba, he was brought to Louisiana at age 3 and has no memory 
of his native country. “I grew up in New Orleans and think of 
myself as an American,’ he says. “My parents came to the Unit- 
ed States in their 30s and thought of themselves as Cubans.” 

Carmen Espinosa’s life has had a subtly different cast. Born 
in Puerto Rico, she was by birth an American citizen as are 
all Puerto Ricans. Brought to Connecticut as a child, she was 
raised in a New Britain housing project. Both of her parents 
worked hard, and she excelled in school even while working 


at a grocery store to pay for college tuition. After getting a 
bachelor’s degree from Central Connecticut State University, 
she earned a master’s from Brown University and a law de- 
gree from George Washington University. She is just one of 
the many success stories—perhaps the most visible to the state 
at large—that serve as touchstones for the Latino community. 


WARK OVERMYER-VELAZQUE2’S mother crossed the border 
from Mexico in 1950, and he was born in Chicago but mostly 
raised in British Columbia. His view of his Latino roots is 
via historical overviews of the “Mexican diaspora,” which he 
has documented in numerous publications, including award- 
winning books he’s edited such as Visions of the Emerald City 
(Duke University Press) and Beyond la Frontera: The History 
of Mexico-U.S. Migration (Oxford University Press). He has 
been a visiting scholar at Harvard and at Universidad Catolica 
in Santiago, Chile, and earned several fellowships along the 
way to his present post as director of El Instituto, the Institute 
o} iB ENatot-VeemOr-valeora-boe-velem M-isbeWaweelsute-vemelables(ace-lmss(MOsete 
versity of Connecticut-Storrs. 

Asked if he considers himself a part of Connecticut's “Lati- 
no community, Overmyer- Velazquez says, “the quick answer 
is ‘yes, but there are so many subtleties and nuances to that 
term. In Connecticut and elsewhere, this Latino community 
is always growing and shifting and we are all constantly hav- 
ing to rethink what that term means. | interact as a Latino in 
a lot of ways, in schools, in my family life, in my daily life and 
travels.” 

Before moving to Connecticut, he had heard the “standard 
narrative’ about Connecticut. 

“Multiple white suburbs surrounding a few mixed cities is 
how it went. But that’s inaccurate now,’ he says, “especially 
in the last 15 years. All towns, regardless of the percentage 
of their Latino population, are having to contend with issues 
related to it. I live in West Hartford, which had its own tradi- 
tional narrative as a rich, predominantly white town, but it’s 
now 40 percent minority and there are 71 different languages 
spoken by residents. West Hartford mirrors a lot of what's go- 
ing on all over Connecticut” 

Because the Latino population is dispersed throughout 
the state, there is no single cultural center for all Latinos. 
“That would certainly help with cohesion, says Overmyer- 
Velazquez. “The Puerto Ricans are the most well-established 
community but within the Latino community there are sub- 
levels around which people unite. Solidarity is often nation- 
centric and even within that, people in, say, the Puerto Rican 
community, find solidarity from the particular town or region 
they're from. It’s infinitely subtle.” 
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AS PART OF HIS JOB AT CONNECTICUT VOICES 
FOR CHILDREN, Orlando Rodriguez says he 
constantly “fiddles with numbers,” partly to 
augment his policy recommendations but 
mostly because statistics are hard-and-fast 
markers that possess no political agenda. 

Lately, Rodriguez has uncovered a pattern in 
the state's numbers indicating what he calls the 
“fragmentation” in the Latino community. “Us- 
ing the I-91 corridor as the dividing line, when 
you go east of that, the Hispanic populations 
are overwhelmingly Puerto Rican,’ he says. 
“The numbers show that when they fill out the 
census, they mark the box for ‘Hispanic’ but 
they also mark the box for ‘other’ under ‘race’ 
West of the I-91 corridor, toward New York 
City, there are fewer Puerto Ricans, and the 
Hispanics living there are more likely to mark 
the ‘race’ box as ‘white, not ‘black’ or ‘other: 
You probably need the sociologists to tell you 
why that is, but that’s what the numbers show.’ 
(See box prepared by Rodriguez on p. 44.) 

) 1S A TE CONVENIENCE,” says Ruth 
Glasser, professor of U.S. ethnic and Latino his- 
tory at the University of Connecticut- Waterbury. 
“Tt does not account for the diversity of the indi- 
vidual communities in the state. It's amazing how 
diverse Connecticut is.’ 

Glasser, who is not herself Latino, became 
involved in Latino studies in graduate school at 
Yale. “I found out about an oral history project 
to study the role of music in the Puerto Rican 
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community of Waterbury, she says. “I began to 
study Puerto Rican culture and it grew more 
interesting to me.’ Glasser wrote her disserta- 
tion on the subject and, ultimately, her work 
with the Waterbury musicians became the ba- 
sis for a series of public-television broadcasts. 

“People make a lot of mistakes by assuming 
you can get a portrait of the Latino community 
by focusing on elected leaders or celebrities 
as representatives, she says. “But that doesn't 
take into account members of the community 
who are part of the day-to-day struggle to keep 
neighborhoods safe and children healthy. Thus, 
the portraits that emerge are often skewed, 
with either already well-known politicians or 
stories about criminals and gangs.” 

In the two decades that she’s taught at the 
university, Glasser has seen waves of Latino 
populations, predominantly Puerto Rican and 
Dominican but also Chilean, seated in her 
classrooms, all facing the same sorts of obsta- 
cles. Not the least of which sometimes are self- 
imposed preconceptions and misinformation 
that accrue to any minority population. “T ask 
my students all the time, “Why are Latinos al- 
ways described with words like ‘hot or ‘spicy’ ?” 
she says. “Stop it with the ‘spicy: Let's get rid of 
this demeaning sort of stereotype.’ 

She does point out, though, that—not surpris- 
ingly—Puerto Rican students arent identifying 
with issues related to gaining legal citizenship 
status that often obsess other Latino students. 
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“Any campaign that would cover immigra- 
tion issues in the Latino community would 
need a broader political vision to attract 
Puerto Ricans,’ she suggests. “But then, every 
town and city in Connecticut is different po- 
litically. Hartford has one of the largest Puer- 
to Rican populations anywhere outside of the 
island itself, and they are part of the power 
structure. But in Waterbury, which has a large 
Latino community, it’s a struggle just to get a 
Latino on a city board, any city board” 

From her experiences working with La- 
tino nonprofits, Glasser has found that cro- 
nyism, long a tradition in the Brass City, is 
“alive and well.” “If you don't know some- 
one on the inside, then you're pretty much 
squashed,” she says. 

The numbers bear this out. Latinos now 
comprise 31.2 percent of Waterburyss popula- 
tion, yet there’s not a single Latino member on 
the Board of Aldermen and only one on the 
Board of Education. In the past year, efforts to 
get a new school building named in honor of a 
notable Latino have yet to bear fruit. 

But political apathy may also play a role. 
Rodriguez has noticed that “by and large” the 
Latino community is not deeply involved with 
the local political scene in the towns and cities 
where they live. “I go to countless meetings of 
local political bodies, as part of my work with 
Connecticut Voices for Children, and I’m of- 
ten the only Latino in the room,’ he says. 


OVERMYER-VELAZQUEZ is a member of the 
school board in West Hartford and adviser 
to the Latino and Puerto Rican Affairs Com- 
mission (cga.ct.gov/Iprac). The LPRAC has 
lately been in the news as Gov. Malloy has 
proposed folding the commission into a 
larger entity for budgetary reasons. But the 
commission is the single most important 
and unifying connection the Latino com- 
munity has to their state government, says 
Overmyer- Velazquez, who adds that with the 
populations increasing, the shrinking of the 
department makes no sense. 


“The commission is the go-to place for 
information, resources and surveys, and it’s 
the best way to track legislation that has an 
impact on the lives of Latinos in the state, is- 
sues like in-state tuition, roadside checks by 
police, health and education,’ he says. 

Overmyer- Velazquez cites a recent news 
event that points up some of the issues fac- 
ing Hispanics here. It involved St. Rose of 
Lima Parish, a church in New Haven’s Fair 
Haven community led by Father James Man- 
ship, whose congregation includes 19 dif- 
ferent countries of origin. Though not a La- 
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In 2013, Connecticut Appellate Court Judge Carmen 
E. Espinosa (above) became the first Hispanic 
Superior Court judge in Connecticut, as well as the 
only state Supreme Court justice in the nation of 
Puerto Rican descent. 


language website CT 
Latino News in 2012 after 
concluding the mainstream 
media had failed to reach 
the Latino community. 
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tino himself, Father Manship served 
as a catalyst for bringing the problems 
faced by the state's Latino community 
to wider notice. 

In February 2009, while investi- 
gating allegations by members of his 
congregation that a cadre of East Ha- 
ven police officers were systematically 
harassing Latino (mostly Ecuadorian) 
businesses and residents, Father Man- 
ship videotaped such an encounter. 
The officers confiscated his camera 
and then, absurdly claiming they 
thought he had a gun, arrested him. 
The arrest was on the front pages of 
newspapers across the state and even 
made national news. A class-action 
lawsuit was filed against the town and 
the Department of Justice investigated 
the possibility of criminal civil-rights 
violations. Ultimately, four officers 
were arrested and charged with ha- 
rassment in January 2012, at which 
point East Haven Mayor Joe Maturo 
made things worse with ethnically in- 
sensitive remarks about “tacos” when 
asked about the pattern of harassment 
against the Ecuadorians in his town. 


Latinos only got coverage in the tra- 
ditional media with stories on crime 
or immigration, says Diane Alverio, 
publisher of CTLatinoNews.com, an 
English language website that cov- 
ers local news and issues in the state. 
“The mainstream media were not 
reaching Latinos, most of whom pre- 
fer getting their news and informa- 
tion in English.” 

Alverio, a veteran print and broad- 
cast journalist, started CT Latino News 
in early 2012 out of her own frustration 
over this “huge blind spot” in traditional 
media coverage. “CT Latino News was 
needed because, as the census shows, 
more than 70 percent of the Latino community 
speaks English,” she says. “I instinctively knew 
this but only have had it confirmed since start- 
ing CT Latino News.” 

Not only did Alverio get no pushback from 
the Latino community, she quickly found a re- 
ceptive audience there. Spanish-language me- 
dia, however, were less welcoming. 

“They wanted to know what we were do- 
ing that they weren't already doing,’ she says. 
“But we have different audiences. Their audi- 
ence needs to read in Spanish, many are new- 
ly arrived and some are bilingual. Our niche 
is local, and that’s why it works. We offer 
context to topics and issues. We're producing 
our own material according to the highest 
standards and ethics. We criticize Latinos. 
This isn't a pro-Latino site, it's a site for news 
about the Latino community. We have Latino 
and non-Latino readers.” 
| 44 MAY 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


Connecticut's Hispanic Population 
by Origin (excluding Brazilians) 


SALVADORAN: 2,060 


PUERTO RICAN: 194, 


2000 CENSUS 
Statewide Latino Population: 320,323 


SALVADORAN: 6,223 
HONDURAN: 6,2 
CUBAN: 9,490 
PERUVIAN: 1 
GUATEMALA 
COLOMBIAN: 
ECUADORIAN: 


MEXICAN: 50,65 
PUERTO RICAN: 252, 


2010 CENSUS 
Statewide Latino Population: 479,087 


Source: Census 2010 SF1 QT-P10 and Census 2000 SF1 PCT11 
Courtesy of Connecticut Voices for Children 





All this is in keeping with Alverio’s sense 
of mission. Born in Puerto Rico, she was 
brought to Connecticut as an infant. Her 
father, a World War II veteran, earned a 
GED high-school diploma, spoke English 
and found a manufacturing job in Meriden, 
where Alverio was raised. She knew first- 
hand what she calls “the misperception of 
Latinos, and the negative stereotypes.” It is 
her contention that these sorts of mispercep- 
tions, rather than outright prejudice, are the 
biggest obstacles to Latino progress. 

“As a reporter by training, I want to give as 
much information as possible to my readers,’ 
says Alverio, who also runs her own public- 
relations firm in Farmington. “Media shapes 
values and attitudes. We are simply offering 
a broader base of information, filling a need 
that no one else was filling. We are also de- 
veloping Latino journalists and getting them 
into the pipeline of the mainstream media.” 


Fifteen years ago, when Alverio was 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Hispanic Journalists, this did 
not seem possible or even conceivable. 
The technologies that have evolved 
since then, however, have allowed the 
Latino community to circumvent the 
boundaries that once seemed insur- 
mountable, foremost of which was the 
dearth of Hispanic journalists in state 
newsrooms. 

“We can now build something of 
our own,’ she says. “We're doing this 
here in Connecticut and others are do- 
ing similar things in other parts of the 
country. We have a small staff and a 
team of about 15 freelance writers who 
cover local issues around the state, 
writing in-depth stories and columns.” 

One of the signs of the website's 
success is that original stories are be- 
ing pilfered and posted elsewhere 
without attribution. Although she's 
not happy about it, Alverio does see a 
silver lining. 

“Other outlets have been prodded 
into covering stories of interest to La- 
tinos and that’s a good outcome,’ she 
says. “News media are now using our 
stories and actually crediting us. We 
have 10 media partners, including CT 
Mirror.org, the Norwalk Hour, Bristol 
Press, NPR and NBC. People in key 
positions read us, from the governor's 
office on down, from Senate and Con- 
gressional members. I think we have 
shifted some things in the state, made 
people rethink things.” 


besides 
the confirmation of Carmen Espinosa 
as a state Supreme Court Justice, are 
contributing to the burgeoning power 
of the Latino community—not least of 
which was, of course, the March elec- 
tion of the first Latino pope in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church's history, Jorge Mario 
Bergoglio of Argentina, now known as Pope 
Francis. As Orlando Rodriguez says, the 
numbers “plain and simple” make this rising 
tide inevitable. He reiterated this point in a 
commentary he posted on the Connecticut 
Voices for Children website. “In-state popu- 
lation growth is coming from the minority 
population. People moving to Connecticut 
are also mostly minorities. From 2000 to 
2010, roughly 81,000 non-Hispanic whites 
left the state and about 127,000 minorities 
moved in,’ he wrote. “The U.S.-born chil- 
dren of immigrants are making America 
more American as they expand our immi- 
grant heritage, and they will make significant 
and needed contributions to the country’s 
and Connecticut's economic growth. What 
is quintessentially more American than the 
Americanized children of immigrants?” jm 
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By Maria LaPiana 


Common missteps homeowners make— 


Spring can be harsh—the lawn isn’t green enough, the flowerbeds not pretty enough and the foliage not abun- 
dant enough to mask the mistakes we’ve made over the years. What’s the No. 1 landscaping blunder homeown- 


and how to fix them 


ers make? “Choosing the wrong plants for sun, shade or soil conditions,” says Linda Tasko, landscape architect 
at The Garden Barn in Vernon. Being shortsighted is a close second. Many of our miscues simply come from not 
understanding the basic rules of landscape design (balance, proportion and scale, among them). Sometimes 
it’s the hardscape that cries out for a do-over. While we know there’s no substitute for consulting a pro with a 
good eye and a deep knowledge of horticulture, we asked experts around the state to identify some of the most 
common landscaping slipups they see—and the best ways to remedy them. 


Follow the Sun 


FAIL: Choosing the wrong plants 
for orientation and soil conditions. 


A nursery can be a seductive place when 
every plant is in bloom and looking its best. 
It's easy to see why people are lured into buy- 
ing one of everything they see, but more often 
than not, “they haven't considered whether 
the plants are right for their yards,’ says Lin- 
da Tasko of The Garden Barn. “It’s really easy 
to figure out what kind of bush you need for 
a particular corner of the house,’ says Tasko. 
“Just observe the spot—once in the morning, 
once at noon, and again at 3 p.m.” Take note 
and let the experts at the garden center help 
you choose healthy plants that will do well. 
Sometimes you may get the orientation right, 
but a check of the soil is important, too. And 
even if the conditions are perfect, says Tasko, 
youll want to stagger bloom times to make 
your garden last longer. Finally, she says, 
“Dont forget that in Connecticut you'll have 
bare sticks for a long time. So consider mix- 
ing in evergreens. Texture can enhance any 
yard, and you'll have some color to look at 
all year long” 
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Staggering bloom times can make your garden last longer. This pyracantha’s red berries 
provide color to the landscape in fall and winter. 
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The Big Picture 


FAIL: Waiting too long to consider 
a landscape plan. 


Theres an unfortunate tendency for 
homeowners to view a landscape design as 
an afterthought, says Chad Frost, a partner in 
Kent+Frost Landscape Architecture in Mys- 
tic. “This is especially true in new construc- 
tion, or when there's an extensive remodel in- 
volving an architect,’ he says. Sometimes it’s 
a matter of budget and that’s understandable, 
but the result can be a disconnect between 
structure and site. “In fact, an architect and 
landscape architect should collaborate from 
the start,” says Frost. “You want the house 
and the landscape to work together harmo- 
niously. And often the greatest impact can 
come at the beginning.’ Landscape architects 
don't just come out and plant, says Frost. “We 
use the whole site to create outdoor living 
spaces.’ He advises homeowners to remem- 
ber the reason why they bought a piece of 
property—was it the view¢—and make that 
a focal point. “We work to create a complete 
vision around that,” says Frost. “The experi- 
ence doesnt stop at the building's edge.” 


Walk This Way 


FAIL: Digging faulty foundations 
for paths and patios. 


“We see a lot of mistakes when we get 
called to repair or replace a walkway or pa- 
tio” says Mike Lenares of Lenares Landscape 
& Design LLC in Newington. “Mostly we find 
that base materials were poorly chosen. Did 
they use only sand? Or stone dust? Did they 
go to the right depth?” The thing to remem- 
ber here in the Northeast, says Lenares, is that 
frost heave can wreak havoc with paved paths 
and patios. So he likes to provide a minimum 


A landscape plan— 
and subsequent 
plantings—should be 
in proportion to the 
size of ahome. 





of 6 to 8 inches of compacted base material. 
Dig deeper (12 to 15 inches) for driveways. 
Another common problem, says Lenares, is 
the walkway that isn't properly edged. “You 
may start out with a 4-foot-wide path, but 
over time it spreads out, so instead of 48 inch- 
es, now its 50 or 52 inches.” The fix: landscape 
edging and paver restraints that are buried 
partway underground. Weeds and cracks that 
crop up in between pavers in a patio can be 
prevented with the use of some newer, in- 
novative materials. “Twenty years ago we 
used regular sand between pavers, but a new 
product, polymeric sand, has changed every- 
thing,’ says Lenares. “This very fine sand has 
a wetting agent that hardens to secure pavers. 
Just install, sweep off excess and mist.” 
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Home and landscape in sync: A Queen Anne 
surrounded by annuals, as was Victorian style. 


History Lesson 


FAIL: Designing a landscape 
out of sync with a period home. 


Known for designing landscapes for his- 
toric homes, Richard Schipul of Designing 
Eden LLC in New Milford insists it doesnt 
really matter if your home is vintage with a 
pedigree or new and modern. The same de- 
sign principles apply; you want a landscape 
that looks like it belongs. Granted, often 
homeowners inherit problems and they have 
to prune, trim, move (or remove) plants to 
better suit their home. With so much infor- 
mation available online, “it’s not hard to find 
out what would have been an appropriate 
landscape or garden design for a particular 
period, says Schipul. “For example, a mod- 
ern, minimalist landscape would have had 
simple lines, hard edges instead of formal 
hedges. An appropriate design would create 
shapes with plants that play off the architec- 
ture.” For the Queen Anne pictured above, 
Schipul chose lots of annuals: “In Victorian 
times they loved their beds of flowers,’ he 
says. It's important to note that landscape 
plans in general were simpler prior to the 
mid-1800s, says Schipul. Around 1850, there 
was a gardening boom and plants were be- 
ginning to be imported from Europe and 
Asia; post-boom designs would have reflect- 
ed that variety and abundance, he says. 
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Copper gutters and 
downspouts are just one 
stylish way to control 
the rain water that will 
inevitably enter your 
landscape. 
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FAIL: Taking hardscaping, includ- 
ing stone walls, for granted. 


“There are several classic mistakes that 
homeowners make regarding the ‘hardscap- 
ing of their landscapes,’ according to Mi- 
chelle Becker of English Gardens & Land- 


scaping in Killingworth, and these have to 
do with aesthetics and craftsmanship. Becker 
and Andrew Pighills are widely regarded for 
their expertise in the design and construc- 
tion of stone walls. But because old stone 
walls are seemingly everywhere in Connecti- 
cut, homeowners often assume they dont 
require much maintenance. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The key is find- 
ing craftspeople who understand the nature 


FAIL: Forgetting that storm water 
needs a place to go. 


While this common mistake isn’t about 
plants or principles of good design, it is a seri- 
ous problem seen frequently in Connecticut, 
says Chad Frost of Kent+Frost in Mystic. 

Homeowners don't always think about de- 
signing a landscape that is environmentally 
responsible, says Frost. “Storm water is an 
important concern, but most people just don't 
consider it. They think the water just goes into 
the gutters and disappears, but it doesn't” A 
4,000-square-foot home will, in the course of 
a year, have 100,000 gallons of water run off 
its roof, according to Frost. “Rain carries with 
it nutrients and chemicals that can be ben- 
eficial—or not,’ he says, and there are several 
ways to collect and filter water. These include 
rain gardens, piping it through underground 
chambers or installing filter strips. Adds 
Frost: “It may surprise you that many of these 
systems are not that costly. What's important 
is getting water back into the watershed as 
quickly and cleanly as possible.” 


of dry stone walls (which are of course, con- 
structed of natural stone, and not manufac- 
tured concrete products), says Becker. The 
classic aesthetic mistakes people make hark 
back to overall design principles, she says. 
There are many different types of stone walls, 
and when restoring or building new, it’s criti- 
cal to choose one that’s appropriate in scale 
or style for the property or architecture it's 
meant to enhance. 


TOP: J. SALVATORE & SONS ROOFING; BOTTOM: ENGLISH GARDENS & LANDSCAPING; BACKGROUND: EUGENE SIM/VEER 
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Stone walls are popular ‘hardscaping’ in Connecticut, but there are many styles, materials and maintenance issues to consider. 
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BY removing Walls between kitchen, dining room and foyer, 


three rooms became one attractive open space. Different 
, ing deSigns set apart dining area and kitchen. 





= 
& accent on function and beauty—and a new lease on life. 






OR eg 
*@* is \\ A dated interior gets a new operations center with an 


hen we first moved into the house, we loved the 

neighborhood, the yard and the simple center-hall 

organization of the house, says homeowner and 

architect David Barbour. On the negative side, the 
kitchen, dining room and foyer were cramped and dark. The 
kitchen and powder room were dated, having never been up- 
dated since the house, in the Black Rock section of Bridgeport, 
was built in 1950. 

Barbour considered expanding out with an addition to the 
rear or into the garage area for more space, then decided, in part 
as a cost-saving measure, to forfeit the formal, separate dining 
room and open it up to the kitchen and foyer. “We imagined that 
this merged, open space would become the heart of our home, 
where family and friends would naturally gather,’ he says. 

By “bending the back hall, and borrowing some space from 
the powder room,’ he created a longer wall in the living room 
to accommodate a furniture grouping centered on the fireplace. 
The new wall would also make a fine place to display artwork. 





TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID BARBOUR ARCHITECTS 
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In the opened-up dining area, Barbour 
wanted to retain the sense of intimate space 
conducive to special family dinners. He dif- 
ferentiated it by creating a curved, vaulted 
ceiling with concealed up lighting, and 
painted it in a textured gold color to sug- 
gest “a sort of old Italian winery.’ Storage 
space was added with an over/under wall of 
cabinets and drawers that match those in the 
kitchen. 

The dining room was also opened to the 
foyer, so the table could be expanded for 
larger groups on special occasions. The cen- 
ter hall was also reconfigured to create a new 
coat closet, a pantry closet and a mudroom 
alcove adjacent to the back door. 

In the kitchen, Barbour wanted a view of 
the gardens his wife, Carin, had planted in 


Before 


After 


With the walls removed, 
the kitchen/dining room 
area became an open plan, 
adding great flexibility 

to the space. 


Studio 


studio space. 


Island —— 
Adds room for 
central workspace 
and doubles as 
table surface or 
central gathering 
space. 


Dining Room ~~ 


6 seats can 

be expanded J | \ 

cen nodal Window Seat Open Entry 
Adds cozy place to sit | Dining room 


with storage below. 
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Garage converted to 


the rear of the house, as well as a partial view 
of nearby Ash Creek. He created a large pic- 
ture window that would also bring in lots of 
natural light, and pushed it out to make an 
extra-deep sill for potted plants. The lino- 
leum floor was torn out and replaced with 
walnut-stained oak. 

The family also wanted a social/work is- 
land in the kitchen for food prep and laptops. 
“We concealed a continuous power strip for 
computers and appliances, says Barbour. 
“The island has plenty of large-drawer stor- 
age, and we included a wine rack with easy 
access from the dining table.” The golden 
granite island top matches the counters. 

For the cabinetry, the architect opted for 
simple, recessed-panel, painted-wood stock 
cabinets. Above the wall storage cabinets, he 





Picture Window 
/ Provides view to 








garden and a place _ Mudroom he 
for indoor plants. ~ Keeps coats and shoes ee 
organized with cubby space. ™, 





opens to foyer. 


China Cabinets 
Accent the room, provide display 
and additional storage. 


~ Pantry ‘= ae 


to keep entry area 
neat and organized. 


ie 
. accommodating | 44 (FT 
‘ for furniture. | ig | | | 
» Closet 1 | | | | 
Added for coats | L | | 
| 
i 


Easy access | | 
to food storage. | Py yy ad 
| ae 

Lt | dias 


New Wall L | | 
Added to make | | | 
living room more 


wanted internally lit, glass display cabinets 
but had only an 8-foot ceiling to work with. 
To accomplish this, Barbour lowered the up- 
per cabinets six inches from their conven- 
tional height above the counters, and then 
created a deeply coffered ceiling to help set 
the kitchen area apart from the dining area; 
integrated concealed down lighting and 
speakers add to the effect. 

For the wall behind the stove he had a 
thin piece of the granite cut to match the 
counters. The backsplash is painted wooden 
bead board echoing the work island. 

Just as hed envisioned, Barbour says, 
the new open kitchen/dining/foyer quickly 
became the heart of their home. “We love 


it. We've enjoyed many special dinners to- 
gether as a family and have been able to en- 
tertain large groups of friends and family, in 
a way that we never could have before.” 3 





What used to be an enclosed separate dining room, /nset, is now an integral part of the open- 
plan design, right off the entryway and just steps from food-prep areas, above. A vaulted ceiling 
with up lighting was added, and cabinets that match those in the kitchen. Aight, a picture 
window was added to bring in light and views of gardens in back. 
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The state’s most useful guide to the home 
improvement products and services you'll need. 
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The listings in this directory include people and services 
that have appeared recently in Connecticut Magazine, 
others whose work we know, and those recommended to us 
by people whose judgment we trust. As always, it is up to 
you to check into the background of anyone you are planning 
to hire or from whom you are planning to make a purchase. 
These listings are not to be considered endorsements. 
Connecticut Magazine cannot and will not assume 
responsibility for any consequences incurred. Distributors 
normally do not sell to the public. Call the distributor for the 
name of a retailer near you. 
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@ (appliances 


AITORO APPLIANCE AND ELECTRONICS, 401 Westport Ave., Nor- 
walk, (203) 847-2471 (aitoro.com). Family-owned and -operated 
for over 50 years, Aitoro is a full-service appliance and home 
electronics center. 


ASSOCIATED APPLIANCE & SERVICE, 477 Main St., Monroe, (203) 
445-9546; 933 Hope St Stamford, (203) 323-3513 (associ- 
atedappliance.com). Carries all major brands: Bosch, GE, Frigid- 
aire, Maytag, Amana and Jenn-Air. Operates a service department 
for all the brands it sells. 


CLARKE, 64 South Main St., South Norwalk, (866) 838-9385; 393 
Fortune Blvd., Milford, Mass., (800) 842-5275 (clarkecorp.com). 
Distributor for Sub-Zero, Wolf, Asko, Best and KWC appliances. 
Start your luxury kitchen or bath project with a visit to one of 
Clarke’s showrooms. Consultants answer all questions and dem- 
onstrate appliance features. Call for an appointment. 


CONNECTICUT APPLIANCE AND FIREPLACE DISTRIBUTORS LLC, 
50 Graham Place, Southington, (860) 621-9313 (cafd.com). Fea- 
tures an award-winning showroom for appliances, fireplaces and 
home electronics. Brands include Viking, Sub-Zero, Bosch, Wolf, 
Dacor, Thermador, KitchenAid, Monogram and Miele. 


FAXON SALES INC., 90 Progress Dr., Manchester, (860) 474-1600 
(faxonsales.com). Distributor for U-Line undercounter refrigera- 
tors, wine coolers and ice makers. 


SK LAVERY APPLIANCE CO., 1003 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, 
(860) 523-5271; 370 Sackett Point Rd., North Haven, (203) 288- 
7725 (sklavery.homeappliance.com). SK Lavery carries a variety 
of appliances and electronics for the home; brands include Kitch- 
enAid, Whirlpool, Amana, GE, Gaggenau, Frigidaire, Thermador, 
Miele and Viking. 


@ awnings/shutters 


THE AWNING PLACE, For multiple locations, visit awningplace. 
com. Showroom locations display a complete line of fabric and 
aluminum awnings as well as custom residential and commercial 
awnings. Visit or call for a free in-home estimate. 


DURKIN’S INCORPORATED, 90 Beaver Brook Rd., Danbury, (203) 
748-2142 or (800) 498-3028 (durkinsinc.com). Has sold resi- 
dential and commercial awning systems since 1904—fixed and 
retractable, with many fabric patterns, colors and designs avail- 
able. Also available are flagpoles, flags, tent rentals, industrial 
curtains and in-ground pool covers. Exclusive dealer of Eclipse 
awnings. 


SHADE & SHUTTER SYSTEMS INC., Gui/ford, (203) 453-3804 or 
(800) 522-1599 (shadeandshutter.com). Offers over 15 years 
of experience in home-service solutions for weather protection, 
security and sun control. Rollshutters, storm panels, retractable 
screens, awnings and more. 


WINDOW PRODUCTS, J1 Business Park Dr, Branford, (203) 481- 
9772 or (800) 600-9996 (windowproductsct.com). Offers aw- 
nings, blinds, shades, shutters and fabrics, as well as stationary 
or retractable Durasol awnings. 


@ bath products € fixtures 


THE CREATIVE BATH, 317 Federal Rd., Brookfield, (203) 775-5050 
(thecreativebath.com). The Creative Bath offers the finest selec- 
tion of fixtures and accessories for the bathroom and kitchen. In 
addition to more than 3,000 square feet of the latest Kohler prod- 
ucts, they offer: tubs from LeBijou and Victoria & Albert; faucets 
from Moen, Grohe, Newport Brass, Rohl, Cucina and California; 
and vanities from Bertch, Woodpro, New York, Privy Pine and Xylem. 


THE LUXURY BATH CENTER, A DIVISION OF TORRINGTON SUPPLY 
AND LITCO SUPPLY, For multiple locations, visit luxurybathcenter. 
com. Along with the large selection of bath fixtures, heating and 
plumbing supplies, you'll find six showrooms filled with American 
Standard, Toto, Porcher, Lasco, Maax, Elkay, Jado, Moen, Delta, 
Dornbracht and Duravit. 


THE WATERWARE SHOWROOMS AT PLIMPTON & HILLS, For mul- 
tiple locations, visit waterwareshowrooms.com. The Waterware 
Showrooms at Plimpton & Hills feature decorative kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures on display. 


@ huilders/contractors 


BREAKWATER RENOVATION, 206 Sandy Hill Rd., Middlebury, (203) 
695-9952 (breakwaterrenovation.com). Homeowners are increas- 
ingly opting to bring the indoors out by adding comfortable, el- 
egant outdoor living spaces, or transforming existing ones, creat- 
ing inviting areas for entertaining and relaxing. 


COUNTRY CARPENTERS INC., 326 Gilead St., Hebron, (860) 228- 
2276 (countrycarpenters.com). Designers and manufacturers of 
New England-style post-and-beam carriage houses, pool and 
garden sheds and country barns. Helping build beautiful country 
places since 1974. 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND HOMES BY COUNTRY CARPENTERS INC., 26 
West St., Bolton, (860) 643-1148 (earlynewenglandhomes.com). 
The 1750s-style Cape home-building system boasts beautiful 
timbered ceilings, a center chimney, wide-board floors and many 
custom, handmade features. 


HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT, 3 Regency Dr, 
Suite 204, Bloomfield, (860) 216-5858 (hbact.org), HBA Local As- 
sociates: Builders Association of Eastern Connecticut, 20 Hartford 
Rd., Salem, (860) 859-3518 (baec.net): Home Builders & Remod- 
elers Association of Fairfield County, 433 Meadow St., Fairfield, 
(203) 335-7008 (buildfairfieldcounty.com); Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County Inc., 2189 Silas Deane Hwy., Rocky Hill, 
(860) 563-4212 (hbahartford.com); Home Builders Association 
of New Haven County, 2189 Silas Deane Hwy., Rocky Hill, (877) 
414-BLDR (hbanewhaven.com); Home Builders Association of 
Northwest Connecticut, 110 Brook St., Torrington, (860) 489-9229 
(hbanwet.org). A nonprofit professional trade organization with 
home-builder members offering new residential and commercial 
construction, remodeling and renovation and land development. 
Visit the various websites to find a builder near you. 


SUNDERLAND PERIOD HOMES, sunderlandperiodhomes.com. Pro- 
vides the complete design and direction of the process of building 
a true 18th-century home. Offers a period millwork package and 
custom architectural design services, enabling you to successfully 
accomplish the perfectly detailed reproduction home. Also avail- 
able for on-site consultation. 


@ building materials 


THE CENTER FOR GREEN BUILDING, 3309 Fairfield Ave., Bridge- 
port, (203) 382-0774 (centerforgreenbuilding.com). Established 
in 1998, Connecticut’s first green building retail showroom has 
field-tested all the products on its homes and job sites. The in- 
stock inventory allows the company to deliver the most reliable 
customer service and the healthiest, most efficient products 
available. 


MARVIN WINDOWS AND DOORS, (800) 394-8800 (marvin.com). 
Marvin products combine a century of industry-leading design in- 
novation with unmatched quality, durability and energy efficiency. 
Whether your project is new construction, remodeling, replace- 
ment or historic restoration, Marvin delivers an exceptional value 
along with virtually unlimited custom solutions. 


MINER’S INC., 129 River Rd., Canton, (860) 693-1111 (minersinc. 
com). Miner's Inc. is a full-service supplier of the building mate- 
rials, windows, doors, custom millwork and hardware needed to 
complete your construction project. 


PROBUILD, For multiple locations, visit probuild.com. The nation’s 
largest supplier of building materials to national builders, local 
contractors and do-it-yourselfers. Carries engineered wood, gyp- 
sum, siding and trim. 


RING’S END LUMBER, for multiple locations, visit ringsend.com. 
Carries lumber, hardware, paint and building materials for the 
home plus Marvin and Andersen doors and windows. Specializes 
in kitchens, too. 


THE WEST HAVEN LUMBER CO., 741 Washington Ave., West Haven, 
(203) 933-1641 (whlumber.com). This fourth-generation business 
supplies Connecticut’s building professionals and homeowners 
with fine-quality building products. Offers great customer service 
and competitive prices. The Kitchen Studio offers a full line of 
kitchen and bath cabinetry, and Closet Systems Ltd. designs and 
installs custom closets. Free statewide delivery. 


WOODBURY SUPPLY, 104 South Pomperaug Ave., Woodbury, (203) 
263-4441; new showroom at 103 Willenbrock Rd., Oxford, (203) 
263-4441 (woodburysupply.com). Specializes in lumber, plywood 
and millwork, and offers a Marvin Windows & Doors Showcase. 


NOTE: Many building-materials retailers carry kitchen and bath 
cabinetry and windows, doors and glasswork as well. See also 
“Kitchen & Bath Cabinetry” and “Windows/Doors/Glasswork.” 


@ closets € organization 


CALIFORNIA CLOSETS, 2 Mountain View Dr., Shelton, (203) 924- 
8444 (californiaclosets.com). Since 1984, California Closets 
has built a reputation with Connecticut residents for delivering 
a customized product with an unparalleled level of service and 
know-how. They collaborate with clients on a range of design con- 
cepts and options for closets, home offices, media/entertainment 
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units, garages, pantries and mudrooms. A broad array of color and 
finish options, accessories and personalized style will beautifully 
integrate your storage solution into your home decor and lifestyle. 


CLOSET FACTORY, 2291 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 854-9767 
or (888) 793-7526 (closetfactory.com). Offers custom design, pro- 
duction and installation of closets and cabinetry. Specializes in 
designs for all areas of the home or office, utilizing all materials, 
styles and budgets. Complimentary in-home analysis from the 
custom storage-solutions design team. 


CLOSETS ETC., 200 Pomeroy Ave., Meriden, (203) 238-1705 (clos- 
ets-etc.com). Takes the custom price out of custom closets. Since 
1987, Closets etc. has been a family-owned business dedicated 
to bringing affordable closets to every room in your home or office. 
Designs, manufactures and installs using expert crews. You will 
love your new space, tailored to your taste and your budget. 


PREMIERGARAGE, 1275 Cromwell Ave., Unit B11, Rocky Hill, (860) 
563-2300 (premiergarage.com). An excellent resource for garage 
reorganizers, PremierGarage assists the homeowner with its own 
line of organizing systems and cabinets to get everything off 
the floor, into rugged yet attractive cabinets or onto the wall. Its 
revolutionary PremierOne flooring can have you back in the garage 
within 24 hours of completion. 


m@ energy conservation 


THE CONNECTICUT ENERGY EFFICIENCY FUND, (877) WISE-USE 
(ctenergyinfo.com). Administered by CL&P, the Energy Efficiency 
Fund can help you find ways to use energy more efficiently—and 
save money and the environment. 


INNERGLASS WINDOW SYSTEMS, 75 Herman Dr, Simsbury, (860) 
651-3951 (stormwindows.com). \nnerglass Window Systems is 
the manufacturer of custom glass interior storm windows for 
energy conservation and soundproofing. The windows outperform 
almost any replacements, yet maintain the integrity and beauty 
of your historic windows while automatically conforming to the 
opening. No subframe needed. All glazing options are available. 
Features an easy do-it-yourself installation. 


THE UNITED ILLUMINATING CO., New Haven, (800) 7-CALL-UI (uinet. 
com). Ul and the Connecticut Energy Efficiency Fund have energy ef- 
ficiency and conservation programs that can reduce the amount of 
energy you use, in turn reducing the amount you spend. These pro- 
grams include Energy Star® rebates, incentives for new residential 
construction and rebates for energy-efficient heating and cooling 
equipment. 


YANKEE GAS SERVICES CO., (888) 292-6533 (yankeegas.com). 
Connecticut’s largest natural gas distributor. Natural gas is the 
cleanest and most efficient fossil fuel for heating your home and 
offers innovative ways to enhance your lifestyle. Cooking, fire- 
places, patio heaters and outdoor lighting are just a few options. 


@ environmental testing & services 


CONNECTICUT BASEMENT SYSTEMS RADON INC., 720 Woodend 
Rd., Stratford, (800) 319-8867 (connecticutradon.com). Provides 
cost-effective solutions to homeowners in resolving radon- and 
water-quality issues. They have successfully mitigated radon lev- 
els and improved water quality in thousands of homes, as well 
as schools and commercial buildings. They also provide complete 
well pump/well system services. 


GILBERTCO INC., 287 Main St, Ansonia, (800) 959-2985. Li- 
censed, certified lead inspections and risk assessments using 
XRF Spectrum Analyzer to provide lead-based paint detection for 
prepurchase, refinance or insurance needs. Statewide service. 


NEUTOCRETE SYSTEMS INC., 89 Eastern Steel Rd., Milford, (888) 
799-9997 (neutocrete.com). Neutocrete seals exposed earth un- 
der structures, thus keeping moisture and other gases, rodents, 
vermin and bacteria from entering. This results in improved air 
quality, structure preservation and energy conservation. 


@ fireplaces € stoves 


BLACK SWAN FIRESIDE HEARTH & HOME, /82 South Main St., 
Newtown, (203) 426-1819 (blackswanhome.com). Features a full 
gallery of working fireplaces and alternative energy products, in- 
cluding pellet, gas and wood-burning stoves. Large selection of 
fireplace equipment and hearth accessories is available. 


DEAN’S STOVE AND SPALLC, 120 West Main St., Plantsville, (860) 
621-5311 (deansstove.com). Specializing in high-performance 
hearth products and spas and featuring New England’s largest 
in-house service and installation departments. Over 70 operating 
wood, pellet and gas stoves and fireplaces. 


SUPERIOR HEARTH, SPAS & LEISURE, 1457 Meriden-Waterbury 
Rd., Milldale, (860) 620-5555; 353 West Main St. (Rte. 44), Avon, 
(860) 677-2304 (superiorathome.com). The beautiful working 
showrooms display fireplaces (gas, wood and pellet), spas and 
outdoor living products. Complete installation and service pro- 
vided. Brands include Heat-n-Glo, Heatilator, Quadra-Fire, Jotul, 
Monessen, Sundance Spas, Nordic Hot Tubs, Pacific Energy, Stoll, 
Firestone, Vermont Castings, Dimplex and Solaire. 


THE TRADING POST, 314 Kent Rd. (Rte. 7 N.), New Milford, (860) 
354-3276; 618 Main St. (Rte. 25), Monroe, (203) 261-0618 (trad- 
ing-post-ct.com). Family-owned and -operated for over 30 years, 
the Trading Post offers personalized service and technical know- 
how for those interested in hearth products. Custom-made spas 
and hot tubs also available. 


@ floor coverings/flooring 


A.T. PROUDIAN INC., 120 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, (203) 
622-1200; 736 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y., (914) 632-4848 (at- 
proudian.com). Sells antique Oriental rugs, as well as new rugs 
from all over the world and broadloom carpeting from many mills. 
Also buys old rugs, and offers cleaning and repair services. 


CONNECTICUT WOOD GROUP’S HARDWOOD OUTLET, /8 Mullen 
Rd., Enfield, (860) 253-0444 (cwghardwoodoutlet.com). Plank 
wood flooring in two grades: premium for a formal appearance, 
and natural for a lived-in feel. 


FLOORING AMERICA, 195 Federal Rd., Brookfield, (203) 775-3399 
(flooringamerica.com). Flooring America sells carpeting and area 
rugs as well as wood, ceramic, laminate, stone and vinyl flooring. 


KAOUD ORIENTAL RUGS, 8/ Albany Tpke. (Rte. 44), Canton, (860) 
693-3144; 179-A Hale Rd., Manchester, (860) 648-4077, 17 South 
Main St., West Hartford, (860) 233-6211; 98 Lower Westtfield Rd., 
Holyoke, Mass., (413) 534-4415 (kaoud.com). New England’s larg- 
est family-owned direct importer and retailer of the finest hand- 
woven Oriental rugs specializes in antique, semiantique and new 
rugs from India, China, Pakistan and Iran. Also offers cleaning 
and restoration. 


KARASTAN, karastan.com. Weaves fashion, versatility and con- 
venience together in full line of coordinated carpets, rugs, hall 
runners and stair runners. Avon, Carpetland of New England, 
(860) 677-7022: Nassau’s Furniture, (860) 677-9499; Branford, 
Joe’s Floor Store, (203) 488-5637, Brookfield, Flooring America, 
(203) 775-3399. Entield, Nassau’s Furniture, (860) 741-0733: 
Madison, Madison Carpet, (203) 245-2709, New Haven, Ungers 
Flooring, (203) 562-9811; Newington, McBride Wayside Carpet, 
(860) 666-2512: New London, Kalamian’s Inc., (860) 442-0615; 
South Windsor, Nassau’s Furniture, (860) 289-8000; Trumbull, 
Courtesy Carpet, (203) 261-2597. Vernon, Schneider's Flooring 
America, (860) 870-0055; West Hartford, Goldsmith & Lombardo, 
(860) 523-5003. 


KEBABIAN’S ORIENTAL RUGS, 73 Elm St., New Haven, (203) 865- 
0567 (kebabian.com). America’s oldest Oriental rug importer and 
dealer, since 1882, has been family-owned for four generations. 
Current owner John Kebabian travels to the rug-producing coun- 
tries whenever possible to personally work with the rug makers, 
select the best pieces and then directly import these works of art. 
Traditional, antique and contemporary hand-knotted and hand- 
woven rugs, carpets and kilims are available, as well as expert 
cleaning and restoration done on premises. 


SULLIVAN & SON CARPET INC., 92 Sanford St, Hamden, (203) 
281-3022: 200 Boston Post Rd., Madison, (203) 318-1542 (sul- 
livanandsoncarpet.com). Visit Sullivan & Son for all your floor- 
ing needs, including carpet, tile, wood, laminate and vinyl, all 
installed by trained professionals. 


m@ furniture € accessories 


BAKERS COUNTRY FURNITURE, 42 West Main St, Stafford 
Springs, (860) 684-2256 (bakersfurniture.com). Extensive selec- 
tion of country and traditional furniture and accessories, includ- 
ing window treatments, fabric and lace. Period reproductions built 
by New England craftsmen. Seasonal gifts also available. 


THE BOWERBIRD, O/d Lyme Marketplace, Old Lyme, (860) 434- 
3562 (thebowerbird.com). The Bowerbird features “impulsive 
necessities,” from more than 2,000 unique vendors offering a 
large selection of decorative home and garden accessories, toys, 
baby gifts, stationery, jewelry and gourmet food. Online shopping 
is also available. 


CONNECTICUT HOME INTERIORS, 830 Farmington Ave., West Hart- 
ford, (860) 236-5856 or (800) 573-7375; 85 East Main St. (Rte. 
44), Avon, (860) 678-9059 (cthomeinteriors.com). A complete 
home-furnishings and design store. North Carolina pricing on fine 


brands such as Baker, Bernhardt, Century, EJ. Victor, Hancock & 
Moore and Henredon. 


DEPAOLO FURNITURE, INC., 83-95 Center St., Southington, (860) 
628-4717. This retail home-furnishings center carries on a third- 
generation family tradition of fine-quality traditional and con- 
temporary upholstered furniture. Large selection of sofas, chairs, 
bedroom and dining furniture, area carpets, custom window treat- 
ments, lamps and many accessories. Experienced interior design 
staff available. 


ELIZABETH RICHARD GIFTS, 951 Chase Parkway, Waterbury, 
(203) 754-4438 (elizabethrichardgifts.com). Elizabeth Richard 
Gifts carries an extensive selection of china, crystal and flatware 
from Wedgwood, Royal Doulton, Lenox, Waterford, Belleek, Villeroy 
& Boch and Reed & Barton, a selection of cookware by Mauviel 
Cookware, Emile Henry, J.K. Adams and Cuisinart as well as Troll- 
beads, Vera Bradley Collection and more. 


EHRLICH INTERIORS, 2 East View Dr, Farmington, (860) 678- 
0111 (ehrlichinteriors.com). Established shortly after the turn of 
the 20th century, Ehrlich Interiors provides all your home decorat- 
ing needs, such as reupholstering, window treatments, furniture, 
bedding, carpeting, wall coverings and accessories. 


FAIRHAVEN FURNITURE, 72 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, (203) 776- 
3099 (fairhaven-furniture.com). For 30 years, Fairhaven Furniture, 
“the Alternative Home Store,” has represented furniture, lighting 
and home accessory lines from the U.S. and abroad—Ekornes/ 
Stressless, Blu Dot, Copeland, Lee, American Leather, CX Design, 
Hans Wegner and Lights Up among them. Also offers custom-built 
furniture, your design or theirs. 


FURNITURE BARN & MANOR HOUSE, 535 West Main St, Cheshire, 
(203) 272-7055 (thefurniturebarn.com). Showcases fine home 
furnishings and unique accessories, and offers expert advice from 
a staff of home-decorating specialists. Brands include Drexel 
Heritage, Henredon and Hancock & Moore. 


LILLIAN AUGUST HOME FURNISHINGS & INTERIOR DESIGN, 32 
Knight St., Norwalk, (203) 847-1596 (flagship store); 113 Mill 
Plain Rd., Danbury, (203) 797-1046; 19 West Elm St., Greenwich, 
(203) 629-1539; 85 Water St., South Norwalk, (203) 838-0153; 
1595 New Britain Ave., Farmington, (860) 561-4004 (lillianau- 
gust.com). Lillian August is not only a fabulous place to shop for 
furniture, antiques and accessories, it’s also a full-service interior 
design firm. 


LISA DAVENPORT’S HOME GALLERY, 2534 Main St., Glastonbury, 
(860) 659-8476. The Home Gallery offers an eclectic array of 
furniture and accessories designed to suit your individual taste, 
including designer floor coverings, Orientals, Axministers, Wiltons 
and tapestry-bound rugs, handmade ceramics, hardwoods, de- 
signer wall coverings, fabrics and upholstery. 


MACY’S, Town Center Mall, 151 Broad St., Stamford, (203) 964- 
1500; Trumbull Mall, 5065 Main St., Trumbull, (203) 374-7200: 
Brass Mill Center, 575 Union St, Waterbury, (203) 757-1131; 
Crystal Mall, Waterford, (860) 443-6911 (macys.com). These 
Macy’s locations offer fine furniture and other home furnishings. 


NASSAU’S, 1600 King St., Enfield, (860) 741-0733; Nassau’s 
Drexel Heritage Gallery, 15 Waterville Rd. (Rte. 44), Avon, (860) 
677-9499. Nassau’s Weekend Warehouse, 1315 John Fitch Blvd., 
South Windsor, (860) 289-8000 (thenassaufurniture.com and 
nassausweekendwarehouse.com). Has more than 70 years experi- 
ence serving New England as a full-service furniture, carpet, bed- 
ding and accessories store. Now introducing Nassau’s Weekend 
Warehouse in South Windsor. 


OLD MILL POND VILLAGE, 383 Sa/mon Brook St., Granby, (860) 
653-3433 (oldmillpondvillage.com). A fun place to shop—seven 
buildings brimming with gifts and accessories, candles, pottery 
and Vera Bradley bags, as well as furniture, including Broyhill and 
Clayton Marcus. A Christmas shop is open year-round, featuring 
Department 56, Byers’ Choice Carolers and other collectibles. 


PETER VAN BECKUM—FURNITURE MAKER, 62 Sy/van Ave., Union- 
ville, (860) 966-9753 (petervanbeckum.com). Continuing the 
time-honored tradition of furniture designed and handmade on 
commission, Van Beckum makes anything you’ve seen or thought 
of in wood. Call for a free design consultation. 


PURITAN FURNITURE, /06/ New Britain Ave., West Hartford, (860) 
236-4271; 1210 Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield, (860) 529-8231; 
Puritan Juvenile, 1930 Silas Deane Hwy., Rocky Hill, (860) 563- 
1488 (puritanfurniture.com). Puritan’s five-acre main store show- 
cases furniture for all areas of the home, and Puritan Juvenile 
offers a large selection of youth furniture. 


THE SHOPS AT SAYBROOK COUNTRY BARN, 2 Main St., Old Say- 
brook, (860) 388-0891 (saybrookcountrybarn.com). Offers more 
than 40,000 square feet of exquisite furniture, home decor, gifts, 
rugs and stair runners, curtains, and an apparel shop. Also offers 
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a Christmas shop, candles, bedding and reproduction lighting 
and hardware. 


TEN THOUSAND VILLAGES, 1054 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 
776-0854; 967C Farmington Ave., West Hartford, (860) 233-5470 
(tenthousandvillages.com). Ten Thousand Villages works with 
more than 130 artisan groups in more than 38 countries in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and the Middle East to bring you fair-trade 
home decor, jewelry, gifts and more. 


THOMASVILLE, 273 Federal Rd., Brookfield, (203) 775-5595, 
179B Hale Rd., Manchester, (860) 648-0075; 558 Boston Post 
Rd., Orange, (203) 799-7771 (thomasville.com). Thomasville has 
been making fine furniture for every room in the home for over 
100 years. Choose from the company’s many collections, which 
offer a variety of styles. Designers are on-site and in-home design 
consultation is available. 


UNITED HOUSE WRECKING INC., 535 Hope St., Stamford, (203) 
348-5371 (unitedhousewrecking.com). For almost 50 years, Unit- 
ed House Wrecking has specialized in antique and reproduction 
furniture. Also sells architectural items such as mantels, stained- 
glass windows and carved entranceway doors. 


UPSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS INC., 7730 Commerce Dr., Bridgeport (on 
the Fairfield line), (203) 384-9148 (udfurniture.com). Features 
high-quality modern and contemporary furniture, along with a 
Natuzzi leather gallery. You'll find furniture for every room in the 
house, including kids’ furniture. Also specializing in room design. 


THE WOODMARKET, 615 Main St. (Rte. 25), Monroe, (203) 268-8707 
(woodmarketuntfinishedfurniture.com). Carries an extensive collec- 
tion of distinctive and versatile ready-to-finish solid wood furniture 
at affordable prices. Custom finishing, decorative painting, finish- 
ing materials, free finishing demonstrations and delivery available. 


@ hardware 


BALDWIN HARDWARE, (800) 566-1986 (baldwinhardware.com). 
Baldwin offers fine hardware for the home, including locks, in- 
terior and exterior lighting and bath accessories. Call to find the 
nearest dealer. 


KEOUGH’S PAINT AND HARDWARE, 907 High Ridge Rd., Stamford, 
(203) 322-1641; 1 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, (203) 544-8379 
(keoughs.com). Here you'll find a full selection of hardware. Also 
carries a variety of housewares, paint, lawn and garden and grill 
supplies. 


OXFORD PAINT & HARDWARE INC., 113 Oxford Rd., Oxford, (203) 
888-9200 (oxfordpaintandhardware.com). Family-owned and 
-operated since 1957, Oxford Paint & Hardware specializes in 
windows, doors, paint and building materials. 


PAGE HARDWARE & APPLIANCE CO., 9 Boston St, Guilford, (203) 
453-5267 (pagehardware.com). A family-owned store with an ex- 
tensive paint department featuring Ralph Lauren and True Value’s 
E-Z Kare paint lines. Full electrical, plumbing, lawn/garden de- 
partments and an appliance department featuring Sub-Zero, Wolf 
and Viking brands. 


WEST HARTFORD LOCK, 360 Prospect Ave., Hartford, (860) 236- 
0671 (westhartfordlock.com). Besides the sales and services of 
security hardware, this 65-year-old establishment offers an ex- 
tensive selection of fine decorative door and cabinet hardware. 


@ home entertainment/audio/video 


ADVANCED HOME AUDIO & VIDEO LLC, 89 Munson Rd., Wolcott, 
(866) 621-0631 (ahav.net). Advanced Home Audio & Video spe- 
cializes in the design and installation of custom home theater, 
professional mounting of plasma and LCD flat panels, custom 
projector and screen installations. Also available are whole house/ 
multiroom audio and intercom systems featuring Russound, home 
automation, custom remote control, lighting control and motorized 
Shade systems (featuring Lutron), custom theater seating and 
home-entertainment furnishings—all on display in the award- 
winning showroom. 


AUDIO ETC., 116 Boston Post Rd., Orange, (203) 799-6400 (au- 
dioetc.com). Since 1982, Audio etc. has carried home-theater and 
music systems from some of the world’s premier manufacturers. 
Visit the showroom to experience the latest in high-performance 
two-piece projection systems, flat-panel TVs, surround-sound and 
stereo components. The expert staff will guide you through the 
process—from component selection and installation to custom 
cabinetry design and construction. 


AUDIODESIGN INC., 1955 Black Rock Tpke., Fairfield, (203) 336- 
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4401 (audiodesign.net). Offers audio/video sales, whole-house 
system design and automation. Brands include Runco Video, 
McIntosh, Krell Audio and Crestron Automation. 


DESIGN INSTALLATIONS, 464 Westport Ave., Norwalk, (203) 847- 
2/77 (designinstallations.com). Founded in 1984, Connecticut’s 
oldest custom audio/video firm specializes in home theater, mul- 
tiroom audio, lighting control and motorized shading. Features 
Crestron, Lutron, Kaleidescape, Runco and home theater environ- 
ments. State-of-the-art theater demonstrations by appointment. 


TAKE 5 AUDIO, 105 Whitney Ave., New Haven, (203) 777-1750 
(take5audio.com). Offering 34 years of home entertainment solu- 
tions: stereo systems, multiroom music systems, surround-sound, 
home theaters and more. Design, installation and project man- 
agement available. Free in-home consultation. 


@ kitchen € bath cabinetry 


CABINET GALLERY LLC, 56 Echo Lake Rd., Watertown, (860) 274- 
2555. Designs and sells custom cabinetry (Wood-Mode, Brookhav- 
en) and countertops (granite, Corian and Silestone) for kitchens, 
baths and media rooms. 


CAMEO KITCHEN DESIGN, 636 Kings Hwy. E., Fairfield, (203) 
576-0687 (cameokitchendesign.com). A family-owned business 
offering expert design, quality cabinetry and professional instal- 
lation. Whether you are looking for stock, semicustom or custom, 
they have it all with brands like Apple Valley Woodworks, Bertch 
Cabinetry, K&H Cabinetry, Holiday Kitchens, Modern Cabinet Co. 
and more. 


CONNECTICUT KITCHEN DESIGN, 540 Boston Post Rd., Milford, 
(203) 878-3444  (connecticutkitchendesign.com). Connecti- 
cut Kitchen Design is an authorized dealer for Wood-Mode and 
Brookhaven, and a National Kitchen & Bath Association member 
focusing on the latest trends in custom design. 


DAVID HECHT CUSTOM KITCHEN CENTRE, 154 Cross Rd., Water- 
ford, (860) 444-1237 (davidhechtkitchens.com). Family-owned 
since 1957, David Hecht offers the latest fashions and ideas in 
its dramatic showroom. 


DEANE, 1267 East Main St., Stamford, (203) 327-7008: 189 
Elm St., New Canaan, (203) 972-8836 (deaneinc.com). Known 
for award-winning designs and outstanding customer service, 
Deane has 10 award-winning designers who help create kitchens, 
libraries, bathrooms and entertainment centers. Both showrooms 
feature fully accessorized displays in various architectural styles, 
from traditional to contemporary. 


DUCCI KITCHENS INC., 4 Old Middle St. (Rtes. 4 & 63), Goshen, 
(860) 491-9999 (kitchendesignconnecticut.com). Kitchen and 
bath professionals for over 30 years, Gail and Charles Olsen take 
pride in their team, from creative and talented designers to skilled 
craftsmen. The design showcase offers Wood-Mode, Brookhaven 
Medallion and Homestead cabinets, along with Corian, granite 
and soapstone countertops and a variety of fine appliances. 


HANFORD CABINET & WOODWORKING, 102 Ingham Hill Rd., Old 
Saybrook, (860) 388-5055 (hanfordcabinet.com). From idea to 
installation, provides fine custom cabinetry, interior built-ins and 
millwork. Also carries premier appliance lines. Award-winning 
design service. 


KITCHEN + BATH | DESIGN + CONSTRUCTION, 13 Sedgwick Rd., West 
Hartford, (860) 953-1101 (kb-dc.com). Offers full-scale design and 
remodeling services for all your home renovation needs, while super- 
vising every detail of the project from start to finish. Authorized dealer 
for Medallion Cabinetry, Plain & Fancy and UltraCratt. 


THE KITCHEN COMPANY, 370 Sackett Point Rd., North Haven, 
(203) 288-3866 (thekitchencompany.com). Full-service kitchen 
design and remodeling firm. Designs, installs and sells a fine 
selection of products including stock, semicustom and custom 
cabinetry. A 3,000-square-foot showroom displays many styles. 


KITCHENS AND BATHS BY A MATTER OF STYLE, 680 South Main 
St., Cheshire, (203) 272-1337 (amskitchens.com). Features 
Wood-Mode and Brookhaven cabinetry and Sub-Zero appliances. 


KITCHENS BY BREDE, 116 North St, Danbury, (203) 744-2526. 
Offers Wood-Mode and Brookhaven cabinetry, as well as stainless, 
teak and specialty countertops. Professional design and instal- 
lation available. 


KITCHENS BY GEDNEY INC., 84 Bradley Rd., Madison, (203) 245- 
2172 (gedneykitchens.com). Wood-Mode and Brookhaven are among 
the many cabinetry lines you’ll find in the showroom. Specializing in 
Corian countertops. Five certified kitchen designers are on staff. 


LYMAN KITCHENS, 30R Bartholomew Ave., Hartford, (860) 951-0433 
(lymankitchens.com). Featuring New England’s largest factory and 
showroom, Lyman Kitchens is a full-service company, providing 
carpentry, electrical and plumbing services from beginning to end. 


MOHAWK KITCHENS INC., 48 Union St., Stamford, (203) 324-7358 
(mohawkkitchens.com). Features cabinetry that includes Wood- 
Mode, Brookhaven, Birchcraft and Legacy, as well as countertops 
by Corian, Zodiaq and granite, and major appliances from Sub- 
Zero, Wolf and Viking. 


SHORE & COUNTRY KITCHENS, 1735 Post Rd., Fairfield, (203) 
259-7555 (shoreandcountrykitchens.com). Whether it is a kitchen, 
bath, library or family room, Shore & Country Kitchens is involved 
from the earliest planning stages until the project is completed. 
Features Wood-Mode cabinetry and other fine products. 


WOOD-MODE FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY, wood-mode.com. Wood- 
Mode is widely recognized for excellence in cabinet design, ma- 
terial selection, construction and finishes. Offers an impressive 
range of styles and woods. Cheshire, A Matter of Style Kitchens 
and Baths, 714 South Main St. (Rte. 10), (203) 272-1337; Fairfield, 
Shore & Country Kitchens Inc., 1735 Post Rd., (203) 259-7555; 
Goshen, Ducci Kitchens Inc., 4 Old Middle St. (Rtes. 4 & 63), (860) 
491-9999. Madison, Kitchens by Gedney Inc., 84 Bradley Rd., (203) 
245-2172: Milford, Connecticut Kitchen Design, 540 Boston Post 
Rd., (203) 878-3444; Monroe, New England kitchen Design Center, 
Village Square Shopping Center (Rte. 111), (203) 268-2626; New 
Milford, Powerhouse Appliances, 45 Danbury Rd., (860) 355-3116; 
North Haven, The Kitchen Company, 370 Sackett Point Rd., (203) 
288-3866; Southington, Motif LLC, 1466 Meriden-Waterbury Tpke., 
(860) 276-9595; Stamford, Mohawk Kitchens Inc., 48 Union St., 
(203) 324-7358. Waterford, David Hecht Custom Kitchens, 154 
Cross Rd., (860) 444-1237, Watertown, Cabinet Gallery, LLC, 56 
Echo Lake Rd., (860) 274-2555; West Hartford, Holland Kitchens 
LLC, 590 New Park Ave., (860) 236-3111, (877) 635-7500. 


@ lighting 

ALEXIA LIGHTING DESIGN LLC, 297 Reservoir Rd., Newington, 
(860) 561-4545 (alexialighting.com). Specializes in all types of 
exterior lighting. Offers onsite consultations, design services, 
installation and repair. Energy-efficient lighting options include 
solar and LED lighting and lighting for landscapes, paths and 
driveways, patios and outdoor kitchens, pool areas, decks and 
security needs. Custom application lighting also available. 


AMBER LIGHTING, 67 Newtown Rd., Berkshire Shopping Center, 
Danbury, (203) 748-5888 (amberlites.com). Offers complete light- 
ing for homes, with unique interior and exterior collections. Light- 
ing consultation is their specialty. Visit the showroom. 


BEACON LIGHT & SUPPLY C0., 440 Oakland St., Manchester, 
(860) 645-3666; 180 Walnut St., Hartford, (860) 527-8236 (bea- 
conlightsupply.com). The highly experienced sales associates 
here provide excellent service and free lighting layouts, including 
recessed, track, mono RHC, landscape and much more. Features a 
recently renovated lighting showroom and the best name brands. 


CONNECTICUT LIGHTING CENTERS INC., 760 Brainard Rd., Hart- 
ford, (860) 249-7631; 235 Queen St., Southington, (860) 621- 
7585 (ctlighting.com). Your source for lighting, fans and home 
accents. With the area’s largest display of lighting, they are com- 
mitted to being industry leaders, offering high-quality lighting, 
ceiling fans and home accents in a broad range of styles at com- 
petitive prices to fit any budget. 


DISCOUNT LIGHTING OUTLET, 677 Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield, 
(860) 721-8033 (discountitg.com). Specializes in lamps, repairs, 
refinishing, custom fixture design, whole-house consultation, 
antique lighting, chandeliers, fans, ceiling and wall fixtures and 
outdoor lighting. 


KLAFF’S, 14 Post Rd. E., Westport, (203) 227-9024; 28 Wash- 
ington St., South Norwalk, (203) 866-1603; 11 Newtown Rd., 
Danbury, (203) 792-3903 (klaffs.com). Browse Klaff’s extensive 
lighting showroom, which includes a unique landscape lighting 
design studio and interior lighting lab. 


LIGHTSCAPES, 51 Ballaro Dr, Shelton, (203) 929-7510 (Light- 
scapesCT.com). Landscape lighting design and installation. Re- 
nowned for artistry of design in creating vistas in the nighttime 
landscape. Great care is taken to hide fixtures from view. Free 
design consultations. 


RAY LIGHTING & DESIGN STUDIOS LLC, 7429 Park St., #204, Hart- 
ford, (860) 951-9900 (raylightingstudios.com). Offers lighting 
layout and design, landscape lighting, rewiring and restoration. 
LED lighting experts. Visit the lighting lab and showroom. 


RESTORATION LIGHTING GALLERY, 167 Brainard Rd., Hartford, 
(860) 493-2532 (myrlg.com). Provides vintage, unique, reproduc- 
tion and custom lighting, lamp shades and repair and restoration 
services to residential, commercial and institutional clients. 


STUDIO STEEL, 159 New Milford Tpke., New Preston, (860) 868-7305 
(studiosteel.com). Handcrafted, wrought-iron chandeliers, sconces and 
lanterns produced in a variety of original and reproduction designs. 


@ outdoor living 


ABK CONTRACTING LLC, 32 Quinnipiac Ave., North Haven, (203) 
619-4376. Custom-built decks using virtually maintenance-free 
material for today’s busy lifestyles. Enjoy more leisure time on your 
deck built with low-maintenance decking and rails by TREX, Cer- 
tainteed and other quality manufacturers. Various colors available. 


B&B LANDSCAPING & DESIGN, 36 Commerce St., Glastonbury, 
(860) 430-3000 (theyardgroup.com). Serving the needs of residen- 
tial and commercial clients in greater Hartford for over 22 years, 
defining what “full-service” in the landscape business means. 


BALDWIN LAWN FURNITURE & PERGOLAS, 440 Middlefield St., 
Middletown, (860) 347-1306 or (800) 344-5103 (baldwinpergo- 
/as.com). With over 20 years experience refining and building fine 
outdoor funiture, Baldwin now also builds beautiful outdoor rooms 
made out of cedar for a fine architectural accent for any home. 


BARTLETT TREE EXPERTS, 1290 East Main St., Stamford, (877) 
BARTLETT (bartlett.com). For more than 100 years, Bartlett Tree 
Experts has led both the science and services that make your 
landscape thrive. No matter the size or scope of your tree- and 
shrub-care needs, Bartlett’s arborists provide a rare mix of re- 
search, global resources and a local-service approach to every 
task at hand. Services include pruning, soil analysis and fertiliza- 
tion, pest/disease management, tree lightning protection, cabling 
and bracing and removals. 


CAREFREE SMALL BUILDINGS, 317 £. Main St. (Rte. 1), Clinton, 
(860) 664-1620; 48 Westchester Rd. (Junction rtes. 149 & 2), 
Colchester, (860) 267-7600; 2530 Berlin Tpke., Newington, (860) 
665-7577; 835 Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 1), West Haven, (203) 937- 
1830 (carefreebuildings.com). Stop at one of Carefree’s four loca- 
tions for a wide selection of storage buildings, garages, gazebos, 
outdoor furniture and more. 


THE CHAIR CARE CO. LLC, 80 Kendall St., New Haven, (800) 809- 
4494 (chaircare.com). Complete restoration of outdoor patio furni- 
ture. Services include powder coating, vinyl strapping, slings, glass 
replacement and umbrella repair. Pickup and delivery available. 
Services Brown Jordan, Tropitone, Woodard, Winston and more. 


DECK DESIGNS INC., 10 Bay St., Westport, (800) 621-DECK (deck- 
designs.net). Builds unique homeowner and location-specific 
decks that are exciting, alive and personal. 


E.A. QUINN LANDSCAPE CONTRACTING, 109 Commerce St. 
Glastonbury, 860-633-0115 (eaquinn.com). Since 1984, E.A. 
Quinn has specialized in the design and installation of brick 
and paver driveways, walkways, stone walls and outdoor living 
Spaces. Services include landscape design and installation, eco- 
logically friendly fertilization, hydro-seeding and erosion control, 
landscape lighting, and mulch and playground fiber. 


KLOTER FARMS INC., 2/6 West Rd. (Rte. 83), Ellington, (800) 
BUY-FINE (kloterfarms.com). Makers of products to enchance your 
home and yard, including outdoor storage buildings, gazebos, 
garages and playscapes, plus outdoor furniture and accessories 
such as cupolas, weathervanes and arbors. Indoor products in- 
clude hardwood furniture, upholstered furniture and home decor. 


NEW ENGLAND PATIO & HEARTH, 974 Si/as Deane Hwy., Wethers- 
field, (860) 563-1000; 65 Albany Tpke., Canton, (860) 693-0436 
(newenglandpatioandhearth.com). Patio furniture in aluminum, 
cast aluminum, teak, ipe, Brazilian cherry and wrought-iron. 
Brands include Brown Jordan, Tropitone, Telescope, Lloyd Flan- 
ders, Summer Classics and Seaside Casual. 


ORANGE FENCE & SUPPLY CO. INC., 205 Boston Post Rd., Orange, 
(203) 795-1321 (orangefence.com). Orange Fence & Supply carries 
one of the largest selections of fencing in the state. This includes 
a full line of cedar, ornamental metal, and maintenance-free vinyl/ 
composite fencing, electronic and computerized gates. Also carries 
a wide selection of arbors, pergolas and outdoor cedar furniture. 


SEASONS T00, 836 Post Rd., Darien, (203) 655-8444. Everything 
you need for elegant outdoor living is available here. Beauti- 
ful cast designs from Cast Classics and Hanamint, as well as 
Brown Jordan, Woodard, Winston and Telescope aluminum dining 
and seating pieces, give a wide range of choices. Gloster and 
Rockwood teak and Lane and Lloyd Flanders all-weather wicker 
complete the comfort level for any patio or terrace. A design staff 
available to come to your home, a warehouse ready for quick, free 
local delivery, and an outstanding selection of gifts and acces- 
sories make this a store you have to see to believe. 


TOTAL HOME, 36 Commerce St., Glastonbury, (860) 430-3000 
(theyardgroup.com). Total Home is an authorized AZEK deck in- 
Staller specializing in custom decks, as well as fences, arbors, 
pergolas, sunrooms, pool cabanas and sheds. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, 1079 Farmington Ave., Farmington, 
(860) 677-9690; 346 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, (203) 438-3134; 


1835 Post Rd. E., Westport, (203) 255-9010 (walpolewoodworkers. 
com). Walpole Woodworkers has been manufacturing quality out- 
door products since 1933. Stop by any of their locations to pick up 
a free Selections Catalog featuring arbors, trellises, planters and 
many other items to enhance your outdoor living space. 


@ paint/coatings 


THE ARTISTIC APPROACH, Avon, (860) 675-5507 (nancykramer- 
art.com). Provides painting services, including murals, faux fin- 
ishes, decorative accents and home-improvement projects such 
as painting cabinets. 


CHRISTOPHER PEACOCK PAINT, 2 Dearfield Dr., Greenwich, (866) 
538-9260 (peacockpaint.com). Offers eco-friendly paint types includ- 
ing cupboard, architrave and trim, wall emulsion and undercoats. 


PAINTER’S SUPPLY LLC, for /ocations, visit painterssupplylic. 
com. You'll find an extensive selection of products and inventory 
to choose from here. Specializes in Benjamin Moore paints. 


RING’S END LUMBER PAINT CENTER, 308 Frontage Rd., New Lon- 
don, (860) 439-0155; 87 Harvard Ave., Stamford, (203) 356-4000 


Looks like wood. 
Lasts a lifetime. 
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(ringsend.com). The largest supplier of Benjamin Moore paints in 
New England also provides zero-VOC Natura and the Aura lines. 


@ pools & spas 


AQUA MASTERS OF SIMSBURY INC., 1553 Hopmeadow St., Sims- 
bury, (860) 651-0024 or (800) 822-9946. Aqua Masters is a swim- 
ming-pool service company and retail store. It maintains, repairs 
and services top-quality swimming pools. 


AQUA POOL & PATIO INC., 53 Newberry Rd., East Windsor, (860) 
623-9886 (aquapool.com). Aqua Pool combines design elements 
such as water features, streams, waterfalls and fountains with 
quality workmanship to create custom-designed in-ground Gunite 
Swimming pools and spas. Each unique “outdoor living room” 
is carefully planned to reflect the owner’s personal style and is 
backed by a lifetime structural guarantee. 


AQUATIC POOL & SPA SERVICES INC., 1437 Middletown Ave., 
Northford, (203) 239-7946; 705 Boston Post Rd., Guilford, (203) 
458-7378 (aquaticpool.com). Sells and installs in-ground, above- 
ground and Hot Spring spas, and also provides pool and spa 
service and repair. A full stock of supplies and accessories plus 


Walpole’s cellular PVC material looks like real wood and it’s 
maintenance free. See our fence, pergolas, arbors, lantern and 
mail posts, outdoor furnishings, window boxes and planters, also 
offered in natural wood. Visit walpolewoodworkers.com. 
Come to a store and test ride a redwood Woodplay Playset. 


'80\Walpole Outdoors. = a 


Farmington - 1079 Farmington Ave. - 860-677-9690 - Kent - 30 Main St. - 360-927-4436 
Ridgefield - 346 Ethan Allen Hwy. - 203-438-3134 + Stamford - 129 Interlaken Rd. at Designs by Lee - 203-595-9930 
Westport - 1835 Post Road East - 203-255-9010 + walpolewoodworkers.com + facebook/WalpoleOutdoors 
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free computerized water testing is available. Complete line of Bio- 
Guard chemicals, accessories and toys. 


GALVIN POOLS & BACKYARD PARADISE LLC, 504 Post Rd., Orange, 
(203) 795-5288. Builds and services in-ground pools and above- 
ground pools. Retails above-ground pools, spas, chemicals and 
accessories. 


LANG POOLS & SPAS INC., 169 Westport Ave., Norwalk, (203) 846- 
3943 or (800) 964-2429 (langpools.com). Offers the construction of 
custom concrete and vinyl-liner swimming pools. Visit the showroom 
to view demo pools and call for a free construction site estimate. 


LGB INC., 571 Anderson Ave., Milford, (203) 878-7030 (lgbpools. 
com). LGB installs and repairs/renovates in-ground vinyl-liner 
Swimming pools. Also services all swimming pools, including 
openings/closings, leak detection, weekly maintenance and more. 
Offers 45 years of experience. 


POOLS BY DESIGN INC., 447 Breakneck Hill Rd., Middlebury, (203) 
598-7422 or (800) 790-7949 (poolsbydesign.net). Specializing 
in the design and installation of custom Gunite pools and spas. 
Complete service, renovations and repairs available. 


POOLS BY MURPHY & SONS INC., 2/ Ozick Dr, Durham, (800) 
851-6645 (poolsbymurphy.com). Offering custom-designed, steel- 
reinforced Gunite pools and the newest technology in pool repair 
and maintenance. 


RIZZO CONSTRUCTION POOL CO., 3388 Berlin Tpke., Newington, 
(860) 666-1531 or (800) 801-SWIM (rizzopools.com). Rizzo Pool is 
a leader in the design, construction, renovation and service of finer 
Swimming pools, spas and water features throughout the Northeast. 
Rizzo has three APSP Certified Building Professionals on staff. 


SHORELINE POOLS INC., 393 West Ave., Stamford, (203) 967- 
1203 (shorelinepools.com). An exclusive pool company that de- 
signs and constructs custom Gunite in-ground pools to fit the 
landscape. Waterfalls, spas and many deck styles are offered. A 
service department is also available. 


STERLING ENTERPRISE INC., 482 Howe Ave., Shelton, (203) 924-7753. 
Sells and installs in-ground and above-ground pools; provides service, 
maintenance and a full line of accessories, chemicals and supplies. 
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Helping People Build Beautiful 
Country Places Since 1974! 


WAGNER POOLS, 101 Noroton Ave., Darien, (203) 655-0766 (wag- 
nerswimmingpools.com). Wagner brings more than 85 years of ex- 
perience to every project with total in-house construction, engineer- 
ing and service. Vanishing-edge pools, “wet-edge pools,” Wagner 
Pebble Finishes and automatic built-in cleaning systems offered. 


@ roofing/siding/gutters 


DIGIORG! ROOFING & SIDING INC., 33 Lancaster Dr., Beacon Falls, 
(203) 723-6880 or (800) 428-6438 (digiorgiinc.com). Serving Con- 
necticut since 1933, DiGiorgi specializes in all types of roofing, vinyl 
siding, conservatories and sunrooms, full interior and exterior remod- 
eling and LeafGuard gutter systems. Call for a free consultation. 


MJT EXTERIORS, 362 /ndustrial Park Rd., Middletown, (800) 896- 
4116 (turnerexteriors.com). The educated and trained consultants 
will diagnose your home exterior needs and provide an affordable 
solution you can rely on for years to come, utilizing only the prod- 
ucts that will guarantee you the greatest return on your invest- 
ment. “Trust the Turner brand.” 


@ security systems 


CYCLONE HOME SYSTEMS, 124 White Oak Dr., Berlin, (860) 829- 
0600 (cyclonehomesystems.com). This “one-stop shop” offers 
expertise and custom installation of security systems, central 
vacuum systems and home entertainment systems. 


DISASTER RELIEF PHOTOGRAPHY LLC, 24 O/d Farm Rd., Oxford, 
(203) 735-0242 or (877) 798-1790 (drpllc.org). Digitally photo- 
graphs the client’s home or business property, storing those im- 
ages on a secured website in the event of a fire or other loss so 
clients can easily make a list for their insurance company. 


NOW SECURITY SYSTEMS INC., 7 Corporate Dr, North Haven, (203) 
281-1121 (nowsecuritysystemsinc.com). Specializes in residential 
and commercial security systems and fire alarms with central-sta- 
tion monitoring and radio backup to protect against phone-line cut. 


@ stonework/concrete/pavers 


BETTER STONES AND MASONRY SUPPLY, 200 Tolland St., East 
Hartford, (860) 289-1414 or (800) 542-7661 (betterstones.com). 
Better Stones and Masonry is one of New England's largest pro- 
ducers of building stone as well as a Unilock dealer. Suppliers 


Models on Display 


Fine POST & BEAM Carriage Houses, 
Garden Sheds & Country Barns, Shipped Nationwide 
326 Gilead St. Hebron, CT 06248 www.countrycarpenters.com 860.228.2276 
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of fieldstone, flagstone, veneer and cobblestones. Full masonry 
supply—block, brick, tools and more. Fabrication of marble and 
granite counters and hearths. 


EARTH LANDSCAPE & IRRIGATION LLC, Glastonbury, (860) 569- 
0766 (earthlandscapes.com). Designs and constructs high-end 
residential landscapes, from large-scale projects to small details. 
Services include retaining walls and masonry installations. 


NEW ENGLAND CUSTOM CONCRETE INC., 97 Bridgeport Ave., 
Shelton, (203) 924-2142 (necustomconcrete.com). Specializes in 
stamped concrete, patios, walkways, driveways and pool decks. 


NICOLOCK, 99 Stoddard Ave. North Haven, (203) 234-2800 
(nicolock.com). Manufactures interlocking concrete paving 
stones, architectural paving slabs, precast concrete products and 
segmental retaining wall systems. 


0&G INDUSTRIES EARTH PRODUCTS SHOWCASE, 325 Hancock 
Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 337-5119, 9 Segar St, Danbury, (203) 
730-4880; 40 Meadow St., Stamford, (203) 323-1111; 555 South 
Leonard St., Waterbury, (203) 574-1341 (ogind.com). A supplier 
of masonry products and services. The Earth Products Showcases 
display natural stone and tile products, like countertops, fireplace 
surrounds, pool copings and landscape materials. 


PREFERRED PROPERTIES LANDSCAPING & MASONRY, 1456 
Highland Ave., Cheshire, (203) 250-1030 (outdoorlivingct.com). 
Masonry specialists in hardscapes, poolscapes, paving, walls, 
fireplaces, granite and marble. Offers residential design-build 
landscape construction. Award-winning outdoor-living specialists. 


STONE DEPOT DELLA TERRA SHOWCASE, 260 Murphy Rd., Hart- 
ford, (860) 493-0393; 120 North Main St., Middletown, (860) 347- 
8549 (stonedepot.com). Extensive line of masonry products, natu- 
ral stone, pavers, marble, granite, ceramic, glass and metal tiles. 


TECHO-BLOC, (800) 463-0450 (techo-bloc.com). Techo-Bloc 
stones are specifically designed with the look and feel of real 
stones, to blend seamlessly with the natural environment. Visit 
the website for a list of dealers. 


UNILOCK, (800) UNILOCK (unilock.com). North America’s original 
paving stone company has been the trusted and preferred brand 
for contractors and homeowners for over 35 years. Visit the web- 
site for a list of dealers. 


@ surfaces/countertops 


CONCRETE ENCOUNTER LLC, Fairfield, (203) 659-4765 (concrete- 
encounter.com). Designs, manufactures and installs concrete 
countertops and sinks—a unique look for the kitchen or bath. 


CONNECTICUT STONE SUPPLIES, 138 Woodmont Rd., Milford, 
(203) 882-1000; 537 Canal St., Stamford, (203) 967-2937 (con- 
necticutstone.com). A full-service natural-stone company carry- 
ing custom countertops, vanities and fireplace facings, flagging, 
coping and wall stone. 


GRANITECH LLC, 409 Canal St., Plantsville, (860) 620-1733 
(gogranitech.com). Has over 10 years experience mastering the 
custom design, installation and restoration of natural stone, in- 
cluding granite, marble and soapstone. 


MATHER COUNTERTOP SYSTEMS, 339 Chapel Rd., South Windsor, (860) 
528-5667 (mathertops.com). Offers custom-designed and formed 
laminate countertops. The oldest solid-surface fabricator in the state, 
Mather is recommended by distributors of all solid-surface brands. 
Provides and installs quartz, granite and butcher-block tops as well. 


NEW ENGLAND HEARTH & SOAPSTONE LLC, Goshen, (860) 491- 
3091 (rodzander.com). Features handcrafted soapstone counters 
and sinks, as well as bake ovens, heated benches, see-through 
fireplaces and other decorative or practical embellishments. Also 
carries custom-crafted masonry heaters. 


NEW ENGLAND STONE, 35 Higgins Dr, Milford, (203) 876-8606 
(newenglandstone.com). A leader in the quality fabrication and 
installation of granite and marble. 


m tile/marble 


AKDO, 1435 State St., Bridgeport, (800) 811-2536 (akdo.com). \m- 
porting the very best natural-stone slabs, tiles and handcrafted 
mosaics for nearly two decades. Specializes in porcelain tile, 
glass mosaic and semiprecious stone. 


BRASS CITY TILE DESIGNS LLC, 29 South Commons Rd., Water- 
bury, (203) 597-8764 (brasscitytile.com). Brass City offers ce- 
ramic tile, glass, metal and stones from around the world. 


CERAMIC DESIGN OF GREENWICH & WESTPORT, 26 Bruce Park Ave., 
Greenwich, (203) 869-8800; 175 Post Rd. W, Westport, (203) 454- 
0032 (ceramicdesignitd.com). Ceramic Design uses fine handcrafted 
ceramic tile, natural stone, stone mosaics, glass tiles and mosaics. 
Offers Wood-Mode, Rutt and the Estate line of custom cabinetry. 


OLIWA HOME SUPPLY, 136 Main St, Derby, (203) 735-1947. 
Showroom features one of the largest selections of imported and 
domestic tile and natural stone in the state. Also carries a wide 
range of installation and maintenance products. Serving contrac- 
tors and homeowners since 1951. 


PISTRITTO MARBLE IMPORTS INC., 97 Airport Rd., Hartford, (860) 
296-5263 (pistrittomarble.com). Family-owned and -operated, 
it offers marble, granite, slab and tile imported directly from Eu- 
ropean quarries. Thousands of square feet in stock. Also offers 
custom fabrication for kitchen counters, vanities, fireplaces, tables 
and more. 


STAMFORD MARBLE, 12 Camp Ave., Stamford, (203) 322-5457. 
Features a large selection of intricate mosaics, limestone, marble, 
granite, slate, river rocks, glass, metal and ceramic hand-painted 
stone and tile. 


TILE AMERICA, For multiple locations, visit tileamerica.com. The 
leading supplier of tile, stone and ancillary products and the pre- 
mier resource for design service in the Northeast. 


Mm window coverings € treatments 


THE BARN, 50 Hurd Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 334-3396 (thebarn- 
bridgeport.com). A leading resource for new high-end decorative 
fabrics and trimmings. Custom work is available for windows, 
slipcovers, cushions and upholstery. Carries packaged shower 
curtains, valances, tablecloths, bed ensembles and window treat- 
ments. 


BLINDS BY DESIGN, 716A Research Dr., Milford, (203) 878-8279. 
In business for 20 years, this shop-at-home company features 
window treatments by all the leading national brands. Specialties 
include Roman shades, plantation shutters and custom draperies. 
Designs, installs and repairs. 


CONNECTICUT CURTAIN CO., Commerce Plaza, Rte. 6, Danbury, 
(203) 798-1850 or (800) 732-4549 (curtainrods.com). Connecticut 
Curtain Co.’s in-stock selection of Kirsch drapery hardware is one 
of the largest in the state, including wood and iron decorative rods, 
plus rods for hard-to-fit bay and arched windows. Many are offered 
at savings of 20 to 40 percent. A large selection of wood poles and 
decorative finials is also available. View the online catalog. 


COUNTRY CURTAINS, 32 West Main St, Avon, (860) 678-7237. 
416 Evergreen Way, South Windsor, (860) 644-8992. 1011 Post 


Rd. E., Westport, (203) 454-3441 (countrycurtains.com). Carries a 
wide selection of charming and affordable curtains. Choose from 
hundreds of styles, fabrics and colors. Matching bedding, lamps, 
rugs and accessories also available. Call now and find out about 
new in-home design consultants. 


DECOR & YOU, 900 Main St. S., Woodbury, (203) 405-2112 (dec- 
orandyou.com). A full-service interior firm offering wall and floor 
coverings, window treatments and furniture. Services both resi- 
dential and commercial projects. 


DRAPERIES INC., 226 Main St., Norwalk, (203) 847-4553. Specializes 
in custom window treatments by brands including Hunter Douglas. 


EHRLICH DECORATING & UPHOLSTERY LLC, 3324 Main St, Hartford, 
(860) 244-3475 (ehrlichdecorating.com). Custom services for all of 
your residential and commercial needs include reupholstery, slipcovers, 
window treatments, wall coverings, bedding, furniture and flooring. 


MILA FABRIC DESIGN & SHOWROOM, 976 Silas Deane Hwy. 
Wethersfield, (860) 529-7571. The place for high-quality draper- 
ies, shades, shutters and blinds. 


WEATHERVANE HILL, 467 West Ave., Norwalk, (203) 604-1377 
(weathervanehill.com). A great source for home decorating fab- 
ric and trim. The on-premises workroom offers design services, 
window treatments, upholstery, bedding and custom furniture for 
residential and commercial customers. 


= windows/doors/glasswork 


ANDERSEN WINDOWS, For multiple locations, visit andersenwin- 
dows.com. Distributed by Brockway-Smith Co., Andersen offers a 
wide variety of superior products, including awning, casement, 
double-hung, gliding, picture/fixed and bay windows, and hinged 
and gliding patio doors. 


CONNECTICUT BI-GLASS, 1033 Prospect Ave., West Hartford, 
(860) 523-0703 or (888) 966-3937 (ct-bi-glass.com). Offers an 
alternative to replacement windows. The patented Bi-Glass sys- 
tem retrofits, on-site, your wood windows into double-pane, tilt-in 
or invisible-balance weather-stripped units. Also converts wood 
doors and windows of any shape. 


CONNECTICUT SCREEN WORKS INC., Wallingford, (203) 741-0859 
(connscreen.com). The showroom stocks over 1,000 screen-relat- 
ed items, like custom-manufactured screen panels of any size or 


NOME custom glass shower & tub eAclosures, 


mirrors, storm doors, windows & glass 


PLYMOUTH 
GLASS & MIRROR 


Free in-home consultations. 





shape for porches, windows and doors, and self-storing, expand- 
ing, magnetic and Velcro screens, storm windows and doors. 


ELMORE ASSOCIATES INC., 250 Sheldon Rd., Manchester, (860) 
647-1411 or (800) 437-0052 (elmorefilm.com). Features a full 
range of solar control and decorative films for your home or office. 
These products reduce solar heat gain, control fading and glare, 
add security and privacy and provide valuable window insulation. 
On-site consultation and analysis available. 


FINMAN WINDOWS LLC, 4 East View Dr, Farmington, (860) 
677-9300 (finmanwindows.com). Specializes in vinyl and wood 
replacement windows, storm windows and doors plus steel and 
fiberglass entry-door systems. Also sells a full line of vinyl siding 
and roofing. 


MARVIN WINDOWS AND DOORS, (800) 394-8800 (marvin.com). 
Marvin products combine a century of industry leading design in- 
novation with unmatched quality, durability and energy efficiency. 
Whether your project is new construction, remodeling, replace- 
ment or historicrestoration, Marvin delivers an exceptional value 
along with virtually unlimited custom solutions. 


MILLARD ENTERPRISES, 239A Shunpike Rd., Cromwell, (860) 632- 
1877 (millardwindowfilm.com). Millard Enterprises specializes in 
3M window films that block UV rays to protect furniture, carpets 
and draperies without blocking the view. 


PLYMOUTH GLASS & MIRROR, 142 East Main St., Thomaston, (877) 
PGM-GLASS (plymouthglass.com). Family-owned and -operated, 
Plymouth Glass & Mirror has serviced Connecticut communities 
for their glass needs for more than 30 years. Products include 
auto glass, custom shower and tub enclosures, mirrors, table- 
tops, screens, storm doors and windows, replacement windows, 
tempered and insulated glass, commercial storefronts, as well as 
architectural aluminum products. Visit the showroom. Free in-home 
consultations are also available. 


THE WINDOW PEOPLE, 42 Magee Ave., Stamford, (203) 323-1804 
(thewindowpeople.net). The Window People are executive dealers 
of Peachtree windows and doors, I.W.P. entry doors, Therma-Tru 
entry doors, Kolbe windows and doors and Emtek door hardware. 
Serving the area since 1932. 


NOTE: See “Building Materials” for more stores that offer a full 
range of doors and windows. | 


Visit our showroom! 


142 E. Main St., Thomaston, CT ¢ 877-PGM-GLASS 
www.plymouthglass.com 
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| healthy living | rare diseases 


BREAKWATER 


RENOVATION & DESIGN LLC 


“At first I started reaching out to other 
families, but then realized it might be bet- 
ter to chart our own course and take it as it 
comes. If something bad was coming, I didn't 
want to know... I wanted to enjoy him as 
much as we could,’ she says. In time, Kelley 
decided to enroll Brian in Branford schools, 
the community embraced him and she con- 
nected with NORD. Because research has 
shown that early intervention is the key to 
treating ALD, Kelley's been active in getting 
legislation passed for newborn screenings in 
every state. She tells the gratifying story of a 
woman who, because she had lost a nephew 
at age 12 to the disease, had her own son 
tested, then treated with a marrow transplant 
at 2. So far, he’s shown no symptoms of the 
disease. 

The Kelley family spent time in Florida 
recently, enjoying the warmth Brian much 
prefers to Connecticut’ winters. He's 24 
now, and although his vision is gone, and 
the outlook for ALD sufferers isn't bright, his 
mother takes it one day at a time. “I am just 
hopeful that he will have enjoyment in each 
day, with friends and family,’ she says. “So- 
cializing with his peers is terrific. His brother 
and sister have been wonderful with him. He 
has impacted people in his own quiet way... 


Specializing in 
Kitchens, Baths, 
Additions, 
Historic Restorations 


BRINGING CONCEPTS 
INTO CREATION 


www.breakwaterrenovation.com 
HIC.0569325 Middlebury, 
CT 203.695.9952 





HOT DECK? COOL SHADE! 


Don’t let the sun chase you off your deck or patio. 


Motorized retractable fabric awnings create a shady retreat 


... all at the touch of a button! 
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he is quite a strong young man.” 

GRACE WOHLBERG’S STORY is one 
that has been well-documented by her father, 
Seth, of Darien. His anguish and frustration 
over his daughter's battle with Rasmussens 
encephalitis (RE), a rare inflammatory neu- 
rological disease, has grown into a passionate 
campaign for funding and research—a cam- 
paign he initiated in large part himself. 

In June of 2008, Grace, then 10, began hav- 
ing seizures that myriad medical professionals 
couldn't explain. “She was initially treated for 
epilepsy, then presented secondary symptoms 
not characteristic of epilepsy,’ says Wohlberg. 
Thus began the family’s search for an an- 
swer—and, they hoped, a cure. By year's end, 
having been seen at Johns Hopkins Medical 
Center, Grace was finally diagnosed with Ras- 
mussens, a disease whose only treatment is a 
hemispherectomy, or surgical removal of half 
the brain. 

Grace had the surgery in early 2009, but 
when her seizures persisted, it was deemed 
unsuccessful. The doctors’ best guess was that 
some tissue had been left behind. Wohlberg 
persisted in finding a way to ease his daugh- 
ters symptoms and his family’s pain. He or- 
ganized a conference later that year and met 
Gary Mathern, the head of pediatric neu- 
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rosurgery at UCLA, who was convinced he 
could perform the surgery again, this time 
with positive results. Mathern removed the 
additional tissue from Graces brain in March 
2010, and her seizures disappeared. “Now 15, 
she still takes anti-seizure medicine; the big 
debate is whether you keep her on it indefi- 
nitely,’ says Wohlberg. She is still recovering 
from the aftereffects of surgery, which include 
a limited ability to walk unassisted. “When 
measured over the years, shes doing better,’ 
he says, “but her physical recovery is still not 
that great.” 

His determination to beat the disease con- 
tinues unabated. Through social media, and 
the generous contributions and support of the 
Darien community, Wohlberg has gotten the 
word out about Rassmussen’s in a big way. Un- 
der the auspices of the RE Children’s Project, 
which he founded in 2010, he has coordinated 
impressive fundraising efforts, flown in ex- 
perts from around the world for two research 
symposiums, and even organized a virtual 
tissue bank so experts at Johns Hopkins and 
UCLA can get closer to a cure. 

“Grace has accepted her ‘celebrity’ status,” 
says Wohlberg, “but it has come at a cost: not 
playing sports, the piano, or swinging from 
her backyard tree, things she once loved to 
do. Having a special-needs child is our new 
normal. I’m not saying ‘woe is me, because 
there are families who have been in despair, 
families that have been flying solo for years. 
That's why were doing this . . . trying to finda 
noninvasive treatment for the disease and give 
families hope’ a 
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Despite having taken sides on an issue that 
inflames passions, the NAA prides itself on 
seeking common ground with opponents. 
“We've tried very hard to encourage con- 
versation with and tolerance of people who 
approach us spewing pro-gun rhetoric, and a 
good number have settled down and entered 
into productive conversations, Nikitchyuk 
says. She's particularly proud of a town hall 
the alliance organized at Newtown High 
School with members of the gun-law legis- 
lative task force. “Every single person who 
came to the podium and spoke, regardless 
of their stand on gun control, was listened 
to and applauded. The legislators patiently 
sat on the stage and allowed us to testify all 
night long. As a mom who has to put her 
kids’ daily needs first, my voice would have 
gone unheard without their forbearance-’ 


The artworks on the walls of the Sandy 
Hook Promise (SHP) office space come 
from a group of California school students— 
countless colorful interpretations of the orga- 
nizations logo, which is a Tree of Life largely 
composed of handprints: helping hands. “It 
came down to two choices, this and an im- 
age with doves,’ says Suzy DeYoung, SHP 
co-founder and outreach director. “We voted 
as a team—which was a split vote—and then 
we turned it over to the Sandy Hook families, 
who chose this image overwhelmingly.’ 

For SHP, it’s all about the community, but 
that community isn't just Newtown. It’s also the 
50,000—representing an international follow- 
ing—that have “liked” the organizations Face- 
book page, and the 160,000 who have “taken” 
the Promise on its website. Those who sign up 
“promise to honor the 26 lives lost at Sandy 
Hook Elementary School” and “to encour- 
age and support commonsense solutions that 
make my community and our country safer 
from similar acts of violence.’ Such promises 
are about more than gun legislation. 

“I made it clear at the beginning that if 
that was all Sandy Hook Promise dealt with, 
I didn't want to be involved—I think there's 
enough of that already,’ DeYoung says. Rath- 
er, as a trained parenting coach, her focus has 
been to foster wellness in her community. 
She's reached out to experts and doctors who 
have worked through other mass tragedies to 
get their perspective on Newtown. “I’ve been 
in touch with a doctor who worked with 
the families affected by the Oklahoma City 
bombing in 1995. One of my plans is to have 
her visit and bring some of the Oklahoma 
City families to speak. Sandy Hook parents 
have said to us, “What can we expect in our 
future?’ and these families can answer that.’ 

DeYoung has already brought in a panel 
of Buddhist lamas, one of whom was David 
Kaczynski (brother of “Unabomber” Ted), 
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President Barack Obama hugs Nicole Hockley, mother of 
Sandy Hook victim Dylan, after she introduced him at an 
April appearance at the University of Hartford. 


the director of a monastery in upstate New 
York. “That audience was standing-room 
only,’ she says. This month, SHP will host 
California Rev. Ed Bacon and Elizabeth 
Lesser, authors well-known for their takes 
on spirituality and grief. “Their talk will be 
about finding a light in the darkness.” 

SHP Communications Director Nicole 
Hockley lost her 6-year-old son, Dylan, in 
the Sandy Hook shootings. She's been an im- 
portant point person in President Obama's 
campaign to push for stronger gun legisla- 
tion at the federal level, most recently speak- 
ing at his April 8 appearance at the Universi- 
ty of Hartford. She's also a key figure in SHP’s 
“Innovation Initiative, launched at a town 
hall in March in San Francisco. 

This initiative “is a partnership with the 
Silicon Valley community in an attempt 
to develop safe gun technologies and new 
ideas in school safety, gun safety and mental 
health,” Hockley says. The organization has 
put out a nationwide call for ideas, the best 
of which will be matched with development 
teams and financial investors. “We hope to 
coordinate our efforts with the federal gov- 
ernments focus on “smart” gun technology, 
but we don't want to be limited to that? 

It's a project that may not bear fruit right 
away, but that won't deter the members of 
SHP. “We see this as a marathon,’ says De- 
Young. “I hope Sandy Hook Promise is in- 
fluential in how our town eventually is per- 
ceived, as one that made a contribution and 
wasnt just victimized.” = 
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In addition to built-in grills, there are now outdoor refrig- 

erators, warming drawers, beer dispensers and gas-fired 
space heaters, which can turn your patio into an al fresco 
extension of your kitchen and dining room. 


109 Commerce St., Glastonbury 
eaquinn.com ¢ 860/633-0115 








Homeowners are increasingly opting to bring the indoors 
out by adding comfortable, elegant outdoor living spaces, 
or transforming existing ones, creating inviting areas for 
entertaining and relaxing. 


206 Sandy Hill Rd., Middlebury 
breakwaterrenovation.com @ 203/695-9952 








Owners of older homes don’t have to forego energy 
efficiency to keep their original wooden windows. Older 
wooden windows can be restored, weatherstrioped and 
double-paned and retain their charm and beauty. 


ct-bi-glass.com © 888/966-3937 
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Automation of swimming pools and spas have gone 
mobile. Now homeowners can control all aspects of their 
pool including heating, soa temperature controls, lighting 
and water features from any web-enabled device before 
arriving home. 


53 Newberry Rd., East Windsor 


| aquapool.com e 800/722-2782 


You can maximize storage space in a bedroom, office or 
mud room—while adding excitement with color, details 
and accessories. Make more efficient use of space 
through smarter organization. 


closets-etc.com @ 203/642-1705 





Many homeowners are upgrading their lawns with water- 
scapes and koi ponds. Kloter Farms’ sturdy footbridges 
and arbors—available in maintenance-free vinyl or 
wood—provide the perfect finishing touch. 


216 West Rd., Ellington 
kloterfarms.com @ 860/871-1048 








A unique alternative to the traditional patio cover or 
pergola is the Aristocrat Pergola Canopy System. The 
custom-sized system can be installed freestanding or 
attached to any home or other outdoor structure. Optional 
solar shades can be mounted to one or all sides of the 
unit for additional shading. 


thewindowpeople.net ¢ 203/323-1804 





Just about everybody is interested in energy conservation 
these days. One good solution is interior storms, which 
allow you to maintain the integrity and beauty of your 
historic windows, with easy do-it-yourself installation. 


stormwindows.com @ 800/743-6207 








Traditional New England style never goes out of 
fashion. Post-and-beam carriage houses, garden sheds 
and country barns add character to your property— 
and building kits can make the building of your dreams 
a reality. 


countrycarpenters.com @ 860/228-2276 


You can maximize outdoor living and entertaining space 
without dramatically impacting costs. Add or enlarge a 
patio, or redesign the whole back yard with landscaping 
elements, pool, retaining walls, etc., to beautify your 
home and your life. 


36 Commerce St., Glastonbury 
theyardgroup. com ¢ 860/430-3000 


Homeowners are increasingly opting for custom wood 
hoods for their kitchens. It’s a welcoming expression of 
hearth and home as well as a dramatic focal point. 


590 New Park Ave., West Hartford 
hollandkitchens.com @ 860/236-3111 





Marvin products combine a century of industry-leading 
design innovation with unmatched quality, durability and 
energy efficiency. Whether your project is new construc- 
tion, remodeling, replacement or historic restoration, 
Marvin delivers exceptional value along with virtually 
unlimited custom solutions. 


marvin.com @ 800/394-8800 





Cantilever umbrellas provide a large area of shade for 
your outdoor living space. They can be ordered in several 
different colors that will either match or complement 
your set. 


974 Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield 


65 Albany Tpke, Canton 
newenglandpatioandhearth.com ¢ 860/563-1000 





Homeowners today want variable-speed pumps to 

run their pools and heat pumps to heat them—thus 
reducing their environmental carbon footprint and saving 
money at the same time. 


3388 Berlin Tpke., Newington 
rizzopools.com @ 800/801 -SWIM (7946) 























see more 


trends in the July issue. 
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These people are a new generation of blood cancer patients. They live normal lives, 
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by The Leukemia & Lymphoma Society. And these discoveries apply to many different 
kinds of cancer. In the last 12 years, almost half the cancer therapies approved by 
the FDA were first approved for blood cancer patients, and many were advanced with 
support from LLS. Forget someday. We're making cures happen today. Are you aware 
of how close we are to many new life-saving breakthroughs? Or how you can help’? 
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JULIE BIDWELL 


Where Shall We Dine? 


COUNTRY-CHIC OUTPOST OR BUZZY NEW WATERFRONT EATERY—TAKE YOUR PICK. 


Hey, its May. Hurray! Time for a road trip to wherever. Check out 
the lake country, explore the seashore, and start collecting fun places 
to dine. Summer's knocking on the door. Away we go. 


The Woodland «x! 
Lakeville 

A sheaf of White Emperor lilies greets us in the vestibule. We step 
inside. Tall branches of flowering cherry fill a corner of the room with 
a haze of pale pink blooms. Bold floral statements so picture-perfect 
we cant believe they're real—but they are. As is the Oriental rug on 
the floor, its colors glowing like jewels in pools of light that fall ap- 
parently at random but are artfully positioned to illuminate our path, 
our table, the menu and our food when it arrives, while the rest of the 
room remains discreetly and romantically in shadow. 

If I sound rapt, it's because I am. For years I’ve been hearing about 
The Woodland but this is my first visit. 'm not sure what I expected. A 
log cabin in the wilderness? The Woodland is not that. Nor is it a grand 
old country inn. It is, however, precisely what its fiercely loyal fan base 


A quiet moment before the dinner crowd descends at The Woodland. 





BY ELISE MACLAY 


wants it to be and, I quickly discover, worth a trip from anywhere for 
the rest of us. Determinedly unpretentious, exquisitely stylish in a 
friendly, low-key way, The Woodland is what it is by popular demand. 
We may be in the country but we're not in Kansas. There's a chef and a 
sushi chef and a menu that suggests we're on a round-the-world cruise 
with an idiosyncratic sail plan and unlimited excursions ashore. Sushi, 
sashimi, pizza, guacamole, tagliatelle, steak tartare, vegetable tempura 
... stop, already. Mouths watering, we dive in. 

Starting with the sushi menu, we order the eponymous Special 
Woodland Roll, with Cajun tuna, smoked salmon and sprouts, which 
sounds odd but turns out to be surprisingly good. Both fish are bril- 
liantly spiced and set each other off beautifully. A few long, wispy 
sprouts, probably alfalfa, fringe the roll with a taste of green. 

While restaurants of every stripe are getting their kitchens in a twist 
trying to present everything in small-plate format, The Woodland 
calmly proffers Appetizers, Salads, Entrées and Desserts. Many of the 
appetizers are hearty enough to qualify as small plates. For example, 
thick, rosy slices of medium-rare filet of beef tinged with char fill the 
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On the menu at The Woodland: sesame-seared tuna, top, and the ethereal coconut cream pie. 


mouth with the taste and memory of camp- 
fire cookery. Zingy ginger dipping sauce is 
served alongside. Tagliatelle with wild mush- 
rooms, thyme and Parmesan Reggiano, rich- 
ly flavorful and totally irresistible, arrives in 
a baking dish virtually begging to be shared. 

With starters like these if you want less 
than a four-course meal, all you need is a 
salad. “Asian spinach” is especially good, a 
perky jumble of fresh spinach, sprouts, on- 
ions and wild mushrooms, with grated dai- 
kon on top. Just don't ask me what gives the 
vinaigrette dressing that special sparkle. All I 
can get from our waitress, who says it’s all she 
can get from the chef, is “Asian spices.” Ah, 
the mysterious East. 

To come here for a few light bites is fun 
but to do so would be to miss a lot because, 


RATINGS 
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unlike at some restaurants, things dont 
fall apart when it comes to entrées. At The 
Woodland, they're interesting and numer- 
ous—13 on the regular menu, 10 on a list of 
specials that changes every day. 

We try to stick to the regular menu, but 
a big, thick veal chop sails by on the way to 
another table and we have to have one. Juicy, 
medium-rare, it’s laved with a lovely au jus- 
based sauce perhaps enriched with the de- 
cidedly woodsy flavor of wild mushrooms. 
Sides arent listed because entrées come with 
a full complement of vegetables and starch— 
butternut squash and mashed potatoes for 
the veal chop. There are a few duplications 
but enough variety to keep things interest- 
ing. A pork chop comes with polenta, sliced 
hanger steak comes with sautéed spinach 


*&*&*& Superior %** Very Good 


and house fries, and seared tuna arrives in 
a pretty coat of white sesame seeds, atop a 
bed of baby bok choy sautéed so gently it’s 
still vibrantly green and slightly crisp. With 
spicy aioli decoratively dribbled, all it needs 
is what it's got—a mound of perfectly cooked 
white rice. 

I can't say the same for the BBQ spare ribs. 
With or without barbecue sauce (which is 
sparse), they are not smoky enough, spicy 
enough, juicy enough or tender enough to be 
persuaded (even with the help of a knife) to 
fall off the bone. What is it with these ribs? 
Are they a one-time goof, or do Woodland- 
ers like them this way? 

It's a mystery we leave unsolved and move 
on to steak tartare, a dish that’s been on and 
off menus for ages. Vegetarians may quake 
but in France in Brillat-Savarin’s day it was 
thought that the quickest, easiest way for 
the pale and ailing to absorb all the minerals 
and vitamins in a piece of beef was to chop 
it up and eat it raw. Of course, Parisian chefs 
couldnt bear to leave it like that. First, they 
added parsley, chives or dill, and then—at- 
tention, mes amis—to make it more nourish- 
ing they broke an egg and slipped the yolk 
into a dent in the meat mixture, covered it 
up, and voila, a clever surprise, a golden treat. 

The Woodland’s steak tartare hides no 
golden surprises, but the meat is excellent, 
coarsely chopped and the right shade of 
red. (Too many spices or exposure to air can 
turn meat gray.) Served as an entrée, there's 
enough to please Henry VIII. 

The dessert list would knock his eyes out. 
Pecan pie, Key lime pie, rum-raisin rice pud- 
ding, root beer float, apple crisp, warm choc- 
olate cake—14 temptations in all, with an a 
la mode option of Great Barringtons SoCo 
Creamery ice cream. The coconut-cream pie 
is sumptuous, and the root beer nostalgic. 
Bananas Foster isn't flamed but the hot fudge 
parfait is to be a kid again. 

Plus, the adult dessert wine list includes a 
1929 Tesseron Cognac X.O. Exception—at 
$90 a glass—awarded 100 points by Robert 
Parker, and described as “about as ethereal as 
anyone could ever hope to drink-’ 

I consult my notes: “Sushi, whod have 
thought?” “Rustic for sophisticates.” Large 
portions, generous pours, good service. Lo- 
cal favorite. Reserve well in advance.’ 


The Woodland 
192 Sharon Rd., Lakeville 
860/435-0578, thewoodlandrestaurant.com 


Lunch Tuesday through Saturday 11:30 to 2:30. 
Dinner Tuesday through Thursday 5 to 9, Friday and 
Saturday till 10:15, Sunday 4 to 8:30. Wheelchair 
access. Major credit cards. Price range: appetizers 
$7 to $11, entrées $14 to $32, desserts $6 to $9. 


* Good Fair Poor 
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JEFF KAUFMAN 


Cinco de Mayo 


BY TODD LYON 


YOU CAN CELEBRATE CINCO DE MAYO ANY DAY OF THE WEEK AT THESE CONNECTICUT “HOT” SPOTS. 


Connecticut has a surprising number of Mexican, Tex-Mex 
and Southwestern eateries that could stand up to restaurants lo- 
cated much closer to our southern borders. Turn Cinco de Mayo 
into a month-long celebration and explore some of the best. 


BARTACO in West Hartford (860-586-8226, bartaco.com) has a 
stripped-down aesthetic that goes well with its food. There are concrete 
floors and a blonde bar, where utensils sprout from tin cans. This is the 
offspring of Barcelona, and has other locations in Stamford and Port Ches- 
ter. The menu tries to look like it’s typewritten, with minimalistic listings 
including “not tacos” (I tried the Rustic Chicken Soup and appreciated its 
heat and simplicity). Another category Is cocktails, with such tempting li- 
bations as Smokey Cholula #2, made with Sombra Mezcal, Cedilla Acai, 
pineapple and lime. The Baja Fish Taco was two bites of freshly-battered 
fish nestled with slaw, onions and cilantro in a soft flour tortilla, and was 
as good as the best taquito I’ve ever had, which happened to be in Baja. 
There are 13 varieties in all, with such intriguing fillings as pork belly, lamb 
barbacoa and cactus pad. 


The shamelessly sexy LOLITA (Greenwich, 203-813-3555, Jolitamexi- 
can.com) warns you in advance of the dangers within: each restaurant’s 
home page depicts a faded image of a heart bound in razor wire. Inside Is 
everything you need for a killer date. | suggest fried oysters with red chilies, 
Spicy Mojo Tuna and the Diablo, a hand-made margarita featuring blood 
oranges and serrano chilies, among other slightly frightening ingredients, 
served amidst an anything-can-happen-and-probably-will scene. 


The interior of OAXACA (New Haven, 203-859-5774, oaxacakitchen. 
com) \s a fascinating mash-up of earthy textures. Darkly lit, with multiple 
levels, it’s got an old soul—think blood-and-guts bar in an abandoned 
Christian missionary. This is the realm of the famous Chef Prasad Chirno- 
mula, who blew our minds with authentic Indian food at Thali, then opened 
this place after a life-changing trip to Mexico and the American Southwest. 
Flavors are explosive, ingredients are impeccable. Char-broiled duck breast 
with pistachio mole . . . jumbo lump blue crab with blue corn/charred to- 
mato coulis and mango-papaya relish . . . sopapilla cheesecake with agave 
nectar. Imagination and talent, firing on all cylinders. 


Ricardo Trejo started his culinary career roasting chickens underground 
and selling them roadside in his native Mexico. Today, fans crowd his low- 
down MEZCAL (New Haven, 203-782-4828), for authentic feasts of cactus 
salad, shrimp enchiladas with shredded cabbage and stinging fresh mar- 
garitas. You can order burritos and you'll eat every bite, but the best of Mez- 
cal’s recipes were nicked from Ricardo’s gifted mother, and each requires a 
Slow hand. The ancient flavors of chicken with pumpkin seeds, traditional 
mole and pulled pork carnitas are all-day, all-night sensations. 


Does Greenwich have a “beaten path”? If so, BOXCAR CANTINA is not 
on It (203-661-4774, boxcarcantina.com). This place is a warped assem- 
blage of hunched rooms with raw walls and a wood-burning fireplace. The 
genial gent who greeted us seemed as if he were to be personally cooking 
each of our orders. Perhaps he did: steer skulls, lit from behind, watched us 
devour melty, spicy guacamole, bright salsas and crispy Boxcar Cod Cakes. 
Just a few tastes, but enough to lure us back—perhaps for Chicken and 
Pinto Bean Flautas or Blue Jack Cheddar Enchiladas. 


Chef Arturo Franco-Camacho can cook anything he wants. At TACUBA 
(Branford, 203-208-0736, tacubataco.com), he chooses Mexican street 
food with a nod to Cuban cookery. It’s kind of a hole-in-the-wall, but dis- 
creetly chic and hot as a pistol. Imagine you’re In a resort town and have 
found the spot where the locals eat—that’s Tacuba. It’s a taco bar, to be 
sure, but full of flavorsome adventures like barbecue ancho duck nachos, 
corn grilled on the cob, Cubano sandwiches and scratch mohitos. 


If it’s safety you seek, try the Mohegan Sun Casino. Not only Is its secu- 
rity system state-of-the-art, | have personally found it impossible to get a 
bad meal there. SOLTORO TEQUILA GRILL (860-862-4800, so/tororestau- 
rant.com) is Michael Jordan’s contribution to the Mexican effort, and it is a 
fiesta for the eyes, with layers of bright tiles and fabrics enticing the appe- 
tite before a menu is even cracked. Gamblers can celebrate any time with 
Cinco Chilies Burritos (steak with five “feisty” chilies) or Crispy Pork Belly 
Tacos with pineapple and guava salsa, washed down with a few fingers of 
blue agave tequilas, chosen from SolToro’s collection of 190. 





Tres ceviches—grouper, shrimp-and-scallop and ahi tuna—at Lolita. 


PUERTO VALLARTA (puertovallartaUSA.com) has five locations in the 
State, including Middletown (860-852-0080), and is eager to please your 
entire family, including Grandma and Junior. Why else would it have a sev- 
en-page menu crammed with gringo fare like taco salad in an edible bowl 
and veggie empanadas with ranch dressing? A family-owned mini-chain 
with vast dining areas needs to earn its keep, we understand. But let’s go 
deep. Under “Dinner Specials” you will find Siete Mares, a traditional con- 
coction of seafood in broth, including octopus and crab claws, and Cham- 
orro Pibil, a marinated lamb shank baked in banana leaves. Deeper still: a 
chalkboard special of michelada, a Bloody Mary-style hangover cure made 
with beer and three freshly-shucked oysters. Turns out, Puerto Vallarta just 
might please everyone. 
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Dolce Cubano xx 
Stamford 

The first time I dined at Dolce Cubano 
was on a rainy Tuesday night. We got lost 
en route (Stamford south of I-95 is a mad- 
dening maze) so we were late. We were also 
hungry for more than a bite. Suddenly, there 
on the waterfront ablaze with light like a 
cruise ship celebrating Mardi Gras, was our 
harbor of refuge. The kitchen was closing in 
20 minutes, but not to worry “as long as you 
get your order in.’ They even found us a seat 
beside a curving glass wall of floor-to-ceiling 
windows with a breathtaking wide-angle wa- 
terfront view. 

Inside, Dolce Cubano was a glittering 
playhouse with mirrors and candlelight, LED 
light, fake firelight, walls at all angles, a bar 
that goes on forever, an Italian film flickering 
on a larger-than-life movie screen. 

How lovely it would all be on a soft sum- 
mer night. We vowed to return and did, this 
time on a Thursday night. The restaurant was 
packed. A window seat? Was I kidding? “As 
far as possible from the bar,’ I shouted, be- 
cause this place was loud. Most hip restau- 
rants are, but this was sonic. A gorgeous fe- 
male waitperson mimed that she understood 
and seated the four of us at a table for two 
next to the bar. Getting in and out was an ac- 
robatic feat and finding room on the table for 
small plates, large plates, bread, olive oil— 
never mind, you get the picture. 

Because we couldn't hear one another and 
none of us could hear our waitress, who ap- 
peared mostly to announce that she would be 
right back, my friends begged me to order for all 
four of us, which I did. Things began to look up. 

Havana Buffalo Wings, big, meaty, juicy 
things baked in spicy white wine sauce and 
served with sweet plantain, were to die for. 
Shrimp ceviche in a citrus-and-mango mari- 
nade, was as refreshing as a sea breeze. Ha- 
vana bruschetta arrived heaped with some of 
the best pulled pork [ve ever tasted. Grilled 
oysters, fresh Blue Points grilled with tequila 
and sage butter and strewn with tiny sweet 
kernels of corn, were insanely delicious. Oh, 
Dolce, Dolce, all is forgiven. 

With a few exceptions, the entrées we tried 
(the menu calls them Classic Dishes) were as 
good as what went before. And ropa vieja 
blew me away. The name actually means “old 
clothes” and there are many variations from 
the Canary Islands to the Caribbean. Dolce 
Cubanos version proved to be an authen- 
tic ropa vieja Cubana. Made with shredded 
Black Angus skirt steak sauced with tomato, 
onion and peppers, it was wildly flavorful. 
Departing from tradition, it was also pretty, 
arranged on a flat plate with white rice and 
black beans, like a colorful striped flag. 

Havana roast pork, Cuba’s beloved lechon 
asada, is one of those dishes for which ev- 
ery family seems to have a treasured recipe. 
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Some call for sour orange juice, some call for 
vinegar, Dolce Cubano uses white wine. All 
call for slow-cooking at a very low tempera- 
ture for a very long time—until the meat is 
so fork-tender it tempts hazarding a cliché, 
as my friend Ed did: “It melts in your mouth” 

Wild Caught Sea Bass did not. A huge por- 
tion, snow-white when cut into, it was a little 
too firm (undercooked, perhaps) and curi- 
ously bland in the mouth. The dab of chipo- 
tle mango salsa served with the fish helped 
a little but not enough. Barbara politely left 
most of hers on the plate. 

Things got back on track with scallops and 
jumbo shrimp gently sautéed in a delicious 
spicy white wine sauce. Accompanied by saf- 
fron rice and spinach, it was a beautifully bal- 
anced small plate that would have been right at 
home anywhere along the Mediterranean coast. 

We were concentrating on the typically 
Cuban specialties here, but there are a num- 
ber of Italian dishes on the menu, too—pasta 
pugliese, penne alla vodka—as well as a 
classic Spanish paella and a New York strip 
steak—and why not? There was a time when 
the sugar industry brought many Americans 
to pre-Castro Cuba and Havana was called 
the Paris of the West because it was so Eu- 
ropean. 

For dessert, Spanish churros, more cook- 
ielike than the usual puffy fried dough, were 
designed for dipping in a cup of chocolate 
sauce. Italian cannoli became finger food, 
too, with the pastry cones presented unfilled, 
poking out of a pile of cream-filling on the 
plate. Sponge cake layered with limoncello 
and chocolate lava cake with vanilla ice 
cream were pleasant but unremarkable. Go 
for the cannoli. 

Dolce Cubano is visually stunning and 
some of the food nudges three stars but the 
service we received—or rather, did not re- 
ceive, on our second visit was too off-putting 
to be ignored. An entrée was forgotten, the 
wrong wine was poured, we had to wait 45 
minutes for dessert. Our waitress was obses- 
sively friendly but her MO turned out to be 
“Promise them anything, but forget it.” 

The thing is, nobody else seemed to mind. 
The crowd, young mod moguls of high fi- 
nance escaping the jungle of skyscrapers 
a few blocks away, were ready to roar. The 
word on the street is that Thursday is the new 
Friday. Caveat emptor. 


Dolce Cubano 

78 Southfield Ave., Stamford 
203/817-0700, dolcecubano.com 

Lunch Monday through Saturday 11:30 to 4, 
brunch Sunday 11:30 to 4. Dinner Monday through 
Thursday and Sunday 4 to 10, Friday and Saturday 
till 11. Wheelchair access. Major credit cards. 
Price range: Appetizers and small plates $6.50 

to $18.50, entrées and larger plates $15.50 to 
$32.50, desserts $6.50 to $8.50. 


Table Talk 


BY ELISE MACLAY 


Ooh la la, how lucky can we get? A genuine 
French bistro brought to us by chef Eric Sierra, 
whose Bistro des Amis in downtown Westport 
beguiled us for a decade with the world’s best 
home-style French bistro cooking. While Bistro 
des Amis was cozy and quaint, Sierra’s new 
Rive Bistro (203/557-8049, rivebistro.com) is 
ultracool, with urban chic decor, suave lighting, 
wraparound water views and a lively Paris-now 
vibe. But it’s the food, boldly delicious, deeply 
Satisfying bistro populaire in its most classic 
form—duck confit, frisée aux lardons, croque- 
monsieur, onion soup, steak frites—that makes 
Rive worth a trip from anywhere. We're on the 
Saugatuck River, but it could be the Seine. Bren- 
venue encore, chef Sierra. Vive /e Rive Bistro. 

Argon-oxygen replacement sounds like 
a medical procedure but it’s a lot more fun. A 
system that keeps an opened bottle of wine 
fresh for up to two months, It enables Vinted, a 
new wine bar in West Hartford (860/206-4648, 
vintedwinebar.com), to offer 68 wines by the 
glass along with an equally au courant small- 
plate menu to complement the fruit of the vine. 
Braised short ribs stand up to rugged reds. Tuna 
tartare with black soy pearls and wasabi crack- 
ers sets off steely whites. And when a duck “hot 
dog” turns out to be foie-gras torchon in a bun 
with caramelized onions and herbed aioli, and 
Hunter-style beef comes with marrow “caccia- 
tori,” you'll want to try a different wine by the 
glass with each one. 

Hartford’s Russian Lady has acquired a 
sibling in New Haven and she’s got a lot to of- 
fer. Thirty beers on tap, a vodka room upstairs, 
a “KGB room” with whiskeys and a waterfront 
wall. D.J. T.V. Fun food from around the world. For 
example, Russian Roulette poppers: They're all 
filled with cream cheese—except for one filled 
with jalapefio. Hot Lady or what? (203/691- 
72/6, therussianladynewhaven.com. 

The reign of Spain has returned to New 
Canaan Avenue in Norwalk with the advent 
of Café Madrid Wine & Tapas Bar (203/295- 
8054, cafemadridtapasbar.com), \ocated where 
a Mexican place called El Rancho Pancho and, 
before that, Costa Brava used to be. Brothers 
Wilson and Marcelo Rodriguez operated all three, 
changing with the times. By popular demand, 
Café Madrid boasts a long comfortable tapas 
bar and a tapas menu almost as long—plus pa- 
ellas and parilladas, pollo with manchego and 
Serrano ham and more to enjoy at the bar or in 
the attractive Spanish-themed dining room. The 
Rodriguez brothers, whose grandfather emigrat- 
ed from Malaga, Spain, also own Bella Pasta in 
south Norwalk. Ariel Rodriguez, Wilson’s daugh- 
ter, painted the café’s warm, sunny mural. O/é. 


A Recipe for Dinnertime Survival 


Debra Ponzek Is well-known as the culinary wizard behind four Aux Délices gourmet takeouts, 
a bistro and a cooking school in lower Fairfield County. But she’s also a prolific writer of cook- 
books, and a mother of three. Here’s a family-friendly sample from her latest, The Dinnertime 
Survival Cookbook (Running Press), written with Mary Goodbody, just out last month. 


Spoon heaping tablespoons of 
the avocado salsa onto each flour 
tortilla. Gently flake each salmon 
fillet with your fingers or a fork. 


For these simple tacos, made 
with soft flour tortillas, | rely on 
quickly cooked salmon fillets 
seasoned with avocado salsa 
and topped with a spicy-smooth 
chipotle sour cream—you can 
whip it up in an instant. Canned 
chipotle peppers are great to have 
in the pantry. They add vibrancy 
to so many dishes, and once you 
develop a taste for the fiery chilies, 
you will be hooked. 


—™ ap 


Serves 4 

2 avocados 

2 tomatoes, cored and diced 
’4 cup finely diced red onion 


1 cup loosely packed 
chopped cilantro 


Juice of 1 lemon 


Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 


4 (5-to-6-ounce) salmon fillets 
1 Cup canola oil 
Eight 6-inch flour tortillas 


Chipotle Sour Cream 
(recipe follows) 


Cilantro leaves, for garnish 





é 


Cut each avocado tn half length- 
wise and remove the pit. Carefully 
scoop the flesh from the shell and 
dice it. Toss the diced avocado with 
the tomato, onion, cilantro and 
lemon juice. Stir to mix and season 
to taste with salt and pepper. 

Season the salmon fillets with 
salt and pepper. In a medium 
sauté pan, heat the oil until 
smoking over medium-high heat 
and cook the salmon, fleshy sides 
down, for 4 to 5 minutes on each 
Side or until cooked through. 
Transfer the fillets to a platter to 
cool slightly. 


Top the tortillas with salmon, 
Chipotle Sour Cream and cilantro 
leaves. Serve immediately. 


Makes about 4% cup 
14 cup sour cream 


1 canned chipotle pepper 
in adobo sauce, minced 
2 T. adobo sauce from the can 


Kosher salt 


Stir together the sour cream, 
chipotle pepper and adobo sauce 
and mix well. Season to taste with 
salt. Serve right away or refrigerate, 
if not using soon. 
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Recipe reprinted from /he Dinnertime Survival Cookbook © 2013, courtesy of Running Press. 
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JOSEPH, FORMERLY OF PETER LUGER’S 


STEAKHOUSE, HOSTING A FIRST-RATE 
STEAKHOUSE IN CONNECTICUT 


As youd expect from a place whose namesake 
is a Peter Luger alumni, this “old-school” 
“gem” “brings home the bacon” - and “hu- 
mongous’ hunks of “prime beef” “cooked to 
perfection” - to Downtown Bridgeport... most 


surveyors insist it’s “all that youd expect” from 
a “top-quality” steakhouse. 


-ZAGAT SURVEY 2005-2012 


CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE- 
READERS’ CHOICE RESTAURANT 2012 


360 Fairfield Ave. | Bridgeport, CT 
www.josephssteakhouse.com 
(203) 337-9944 


review? 


Find it at 


fe 


ade 






A favorite place 
to experience the 
taste and feel 
of old Mexico. 


Celebrating 


25 years! 


SOUTHBURY 
385 Main St. South ¢ 203-262-6988 


EB PROSPECT 
280 Cheshire Road © 203-758-7788 


senorpanchos.com 
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Fairfield County | 


Artisan - New England A farm-to-table restaurant 
combining 18th-century classic Scandinavian design 
with New England-inspired seasonal cuisine. e Delamar 
Southport, 275 Old Post Rd., Southport, (203) 259-2800 
(artisansouthport.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish Med- 
iterranean Hip restaurants serving Spanish and Medi- 
terranean cuisine—including dozens of tapas, hot and 
cold. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. ¢ 63-65 North 
Main St., South Norwalk, (203) 899-0088; 18 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, (203) 983-6400; 4180 Black Rock 
Tpke., Fairfield, (203) 255-0800; 222 Summer St., Stam- 
ford, (203) 348-4800 (barcelonawinebar.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L D LS, $$, WA 


Bernard’s + French Perfectly executed seasonal entrées 
in an elegant country setting. Wine Spectator Award of 
Excellence. « 20 West La., Ridgefield, (203) 438-8282 
(bernardsridgefield.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best French, Best Brunch. L (Tues.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Bobby Q’s Bodacious Barbeque & Grill - Barbe- 
cue ‘The real deal: BBQ nachos, baby-back ribs, the 
brisket Reuben, Burnt Ends and American Royal award- 
winning BBQ sauces top the menu. « 42 Main St., West- 
port, (203) 454-7800 (bobbygqsrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, E, WA 


The Capital Grille - American The menu at this styl- 
ish steak house includes an impressive variety of dry- 
aged steaks and the freshest seafood. « 230 Tresser Blvd., 
Stamford, (203) 967-0000 (thecapitalgrille.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, 
WA 


Cesco’s Trattoria - /talian Chef Aldo Chiamulera’s 
wonderful new restaurant is a sophisticated riff on an 
Old World country villa. Wine Spectator Award of Ex- 
cellence. « 25 Old Kings Hwy., Darien, (203)202-9985 
(cescostrattoria.com) Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Overall, Best American, Best Service. L D, $$$, WA 
[wwe 3/13] 


elevenl4 Kitchen * New American Master chef 
Francois Kwaku-Dongo prepares duck sausage pizza, 
roasted lobster and other earthly delights at this exciting 
Greenwich newcomer. e 1114 East Putnam Ave., Green- 
wich, (203) 698-6999 (elevenl4kitchen.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Hotel Dining. L D, 
$$$, WA [Kx 9/12] 


The Fez - Moroccan In addition to excellent Moroc- 
can fare—with small plates (kabobs, falafel salad) and 
large (slow-braised lamb shank, Charmoula swordfish 
tagine)—The Fez serves up live music every night of the 
week. ¢ 227 Summer St., Stamford, (203) 324-3391 (the- 
fezl.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. 
L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Gabriele’s Italian Steakhouse - /talian A throw- 
back to the days of power dining, Gabriele’s is large and 
luxe, and so are the steaks, which include filet mignon 
served on the bone, Wagyu and bone-in porterhouse. 
e 35 Church St., Greenwich, (203) 622-4223 (gabrieles- 
ofgreenwich.com). Open daily. D, $$$ [&k** 11/11] 


The Ginger Man - American A New England-style 
tavern with 52 beers on tap and 80 bottled beers. Of- 
fers the Ginger Man Burger, brick-grilled Hudson Valley 
duck and New York strip steak. « 64 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, (203) 861-6400; 99 Washington St., South 


CONNECTICUT Magazine’s restaurant listings are presented as a service to our readers. Information on specialties, prices, etc., was 
Supplied by the restaurateurs. Space limitations in this guide prevent us from describing every restaurant in the state; omission is not 
intended to reflect upon the quality of an establishment. The listings include restaurants we know and love, and those recommended to 
us by our readers. Advertisers are guaranteed inclusion in the month they advertise. Restaurants chosen as winners of our 34th “Read- 
ers’ Choice Restaurant Survey” are so designated. Restaurants reviewed after January 2010 are listed with our critic’s ratings (poor; fair; 
* good; %&%& very good: **«*& superior; &%**&* extraordinary). Average entrée prices are based on dinner entrées: $—inexpensive 
(under $15); $$—moderate ($15-$25). $$$—-expensive (over $25). This guide is updated regularly, but it is suggested that prices 
and hours be verified by phone. B (Breakfast); L (Lunch); D (Dinner); LS (Late Supper); SB (Sunday Brunch); E (Live Entertainment); WA 


(Wheelchair Access) 
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Norwalk, (203) 354-0163 (gingermangreenwich.com; 
gingermannorwalk.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Pub. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Home on the Range - American A family-owned 
operation that treats its customers to home-style break- 
fast fare from omelets to pancakes as well as seasonal 
dishes. « 2992 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 336- 
3514. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L $ 


Joseph’s Steakhouse - American Known for New 
York-style steakhouse experience with gems such as 
prime dry-aged beef and its porterhouse steak for two. 
e 360 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 337-9944 (jo- 
sephssteakhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Kotobuki Japanese Cuisine - Japanese A full-ser- 
vice sushi bar also offering entrées such as seafood yaki, 
negimaki and sukiyaki « 457 Summer St., Stamford, 
(203) 359-4747 (kotobukijapaneserestaurant.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Sushi. L (Tues.-Fri.) D 
(Fri.-Sun.), $$ 


LeFarm - American LeFarm serves generous portions 
of dishes made with local ingredients in a country- 
farmhouse atmosphere, all under the guidance of ac- 
claimed chef Bill Taibe. « 256 Post Rd. E., Westport, 
(203) 557-3701 (lefarmwestport.com). Closed Sun.- 
Tues. L (Wed.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA [K**% 2/10] 


l’escale - French A stylish, romantic dining room over- 
looking Greenwich Harbor that serves superbly inven- 
tive Provencal cuisine. » 500 Steamboat Rd., Delamar 
Greenwich Harbor, Greenwich, (203) 661-4600 (les- 
calerestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Outdoor Dining. B L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Liana’s Trattoria - /ta/ian Liana DiMeglios homemade 
pastas and sauces packs em in at this cozy little gem. « 
591 Tunxis Hill Rd., Fairfield, (203) 368-1235. Closed 
Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. D, $$ 


Little Pub - American Great food, generous drinks, 
seasonal menus and a lively pub atmosphere where 
you'll feel right at home. « 59 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridge- 
field, (203) 544-9222 (littlepub.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D $$ 


Luc’s Café - French Bistro Visit this casual French 
bistro for its quality service as well as spicy tuna tar- 
tare, croque-monsieur and steak frites. e 3 Big Shop La., 
Ridgefield, (203) 894-8522 (lucscafe.com). Closed Sun. 
Experts’ Pick—Best French. L D LS, $$, E, WA 


Match - New American The place for great appetizers, 
osso buco, pasta, roasted organic chicken, tasty pizzas, 
and hot chocolate soufflé cake for dessert. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. ¢ 98 Washington St., South 
Norwalk, (203) 852-1088 (matchsono.com). Open daily. 
D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


Molto - /talian With classic 1950s Italian movies on 
a big screen in back and a 40-foot carrera marble bar, 
Molto’ a fun place to enjoy Italian comfort food, tapas 
and wine. e 1215 Post Rd., Fairfield, (203) 292-8288 
(pizzeriamolto.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Appetizers. L D, $$, WA 


Ondine - French The menu might include duck foie 
gras with rhubarb-and-fig compote, whole Dover sole 
or monkfish with wild mushrooms, tomato and lentils. 
e 69 Pembroke Rd. (Rte. 37), Danbury, (203) 746-4900 
(ondinerestaurant.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ 
Pick—Best French. D SB, $$$, WA [kK**% 4/13] 


Pane e Bene. /talian A cozy, unassuming spot where 
those in the know enjoy a choice menu of gems such 
as gnocchetti verdi al tartufo—petite green gnocchi in 
a black truffle cream sauce. « 1620 Post Rd. E., West- 
port, (203) 292-9584 (paneebene.com). Closed Mon. L 
(Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ [* *& 3/12] 


Rebeccas - New American Signature dishes include 
foie gras dumpling in black truffle broth and crispy 
black sea bass with artichoke-heart ravioli. Wine Specta- 
tor Award of Excellence. « 265 Glenville Rd., Greenwich, 
(203) 532-9270. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Over- 
all, Best American. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


The Red Barn Restaurant - Continental Certified 
Angus beef steaks and cold-water lobster tails top the 
menu at this rustic landmark. « 292 Wilton Rd., West- 
port, (203) 222-9549 (redbarnrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$$ 


The Restaurant at Rowayton Seafood - Seafood 
Yellowfin tuna sashimi flatbread, seafood stew and 
grilled swordfish bruschetta are among the more unusu- 
al selections here. « 89 Rowayton Ave., Rowayton, (203) 
866-4488 (rowaytonseafood.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Seafood. L D LS SB, $$, WA 








EXPERTS” PICES 


“One cannot think well, love well, sleep well, if one has not dined well.” 


Virginia Woolf 


Lunch 


Dinner 
Bar des Artistes 
Private Events 


New York Times “Extraordinary” 


non |eaque {ate 


1032 chapel street new haven 
203.562.4299 unionleaguecafe.com 





LUCE 


TRADITIONAL TUSCAN CUSINE AT ITS VERY BEST 


Treat yourself to the best Dover sole in the state! 
The best aged steak in Middlesex County 
(20 different types of chips to enhance maximum flavor) 
Specializing in seasonal game dishes + Perfect place for business meetings 
Private party room available (up to 60 people) 
Excellent Service » Great Bar +» Extensive Wine List + 18 Quality Beers on Tap 


98 WASHINGTON ST. « MIDDLETOWN, CT 
860-344-0222 *« WWW.LUCECT.COM 


HARTFORD, CT 
CANTON, CT 


BLOOMFIELD, CT 


ZAGAT WETHERSFIELD, CT 


RATED 
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Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar « /talian Fea- 
ture real Neapolitan pizza, house-made pasta, artisan 
breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 
¢ 1980 W. Main St., Stamford, (203) 324-5900; 540 Riv- 
erside Ave., Westport, (203) 221-1002 (rizzutos.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. L D SB, 
$$, WA 


Roberto’s Restaurant - Classic Italian A friendly 
place for zuppa di pesce, veal portobello and orechi- 
ette alla Frosinone. « 505 Main St., Monroe, (203) 
268-5723 (robertosmonroe.com). Open daily. L 
(Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Sal e Pepe Contemporary Italian Bistro - North- 
ern Italian Offers superb cuisine with a contemporary 
flair, from fresh pastas and sauces to unique specials and 
classics with a modern twist. ¢ 97 South Main St., New- 
town, (203) 426-0805 (salepeperestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA [K** 8/10] 


The Schoolhouse at Cannondale ¢ American An 
old one-room schoolhouse has been transformed into 
an enchanting restaurant featuring creative, farm-to- 
table fare. « 34 Cannon Rd., Wilton, (203) 834-9816 
(schoolhouseatcannondale.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. 
Experts’ Pick—Best American. L (Fri.-Sat.) D (Wed.- 
Sat.) SB, $$$, WA 


Tengda Asian Bistro - Pan-Asian Guests enjoy en- 
trées like Asian-spiced glazed duck breast, wok-seared 
whole lobster and sparklingly fresh sushi and dozens of 
special rolls. « 1330 Post Road E., Westport, (203) 255- 
6115; 21 Field Point Rd., Greenwich, (203) 625-5338; 25 
Old Kings Hwy. N., Darien, (203) 656-1688; 235 Bedford 
St., Stamford, (203) 353-8005 (tengdaasianbistro.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian. L D, $$, WA 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - Indian Chic, ex- 
otic and fun. Unique Thali dinners—using imported 
spices and served on silver platters—include konkan 
crab, lamb chops and Andhra chicken curry. « 296 
Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, (203) 894-1080; 87 Main 
St., New Canaan, (203) 972-8332 (thali.com). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


The Whelk - Seafood Chef Bill Taibe’s newest venture is 
The Whelk: crowded, noisy, artfully casual and totally un- 
categorizable—the most sophisticated clam shack on the 
New England coast. ¢ 575 Riverside Dr., Westport, (203) 
557-0902 (thewhelkwestport.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D $$ [kK*x*'% 6/12] 


Thomas Henkelmann « French This refined four-star 
beauty in the Homestead Inn offers sublime seasonal 
specialties. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 420 
Field Point Rd., Greenwich, (203) 869-7500 (thomas- 
henkelmann.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Overall, Best French, Most Romantic, Best Service. 
L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


| Hartford County | 


Abigail’s Grille and Wine Bar - American A com- 
pletely remodeled 1780 tavern blending classic charm 
with upscale casual dining. Try Gorgonzola-topped 
pork chops or cedar-plank Atlantic salmon. e 4 Hartford 
Rd., Simsbury, (860) 264-1580 (abigailsgrill.com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean Barcelona’ newest location in a line 
of hip, European-style restaurants. « 971 Farmington 
Ave., West Hartford, (860) 218-2100 (barcelonawinebar. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$, E, WA 


Besito - Mexican Tableside guacamole, enchiladas suizas 
and roasted wild salmon are among the top picks at this 
award-winning eatery. « Blue Back Square, 46 South Main 
St., West Hartford, (860) 233-2500 (besitomex.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/Latin. L D, $$$, WA 


Bricco Trattoria - /talian Chef Billy Grant serves sim- 
ple, fresh, delicious food, including artisan pizzas, hand- 
made pasta, filet mignon and diver sea scallops. + 124 
Hebron Ave., Glastonbury, (860) 659-0220 (billygrant. 
com). e Open daily. L D, $$, WA [k** 4/11] 


Carbone’s + /talian Authentic, gourmet Italian cui- 
sine, served with Old World hospitality. Dine on 
lobster risotto, grilled pork prime rib, house-made 
meatballs and Caesar salad made at your table. « 596 
Franklin Ave., Hartford, (860) 296-9646 (carbonesct. 
com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$, WA 
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Carmen Anthony Fishhouse - Seafood & Steak Of- 
fers an impressive variety of fresh-only seafood, big 
Maine lobsters (up to five pounds) and thick Black An- 
gus steaks. Leather booths, handsome bars and superb 
service lend a sophisticated vibe. Wine Spectator Award 
of Excellence. « 1770 Berlin Tpke., Wethersfield, (860) 
529-7557 (carmenanthony.com). Open daily. L D LS, 
$$$, E, WA 


East Side Restaurant - German You'll feel as if you're 
in a hofbrauhaus in Munich at this happy spot, as you 
feast on Bavarian specialties—schnitzel and goulash, 
sauerbraten, knockwurst and a splendid apple strudel. 
e 131 Dwight St., New Britain (860) 223-1188 (eastside 
restaurant.com). Closed Tuesday. L D, $$, [%&%* 11/12] 


Feng Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion Be sure to try the 
cook-your-own Kobe beef and Shanghai braised meats. 
e 93 Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 549-3364; 110 Albany 
Tpke., Canton, (860) 693-3364 (fengrestaurant.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L D, 
$$$ [kK* 5/10] 


Firebox «- New American Firebox boasts a seasonal, 
Connecticut farm-inspired menu. Seared Stonington 
scallops and Connecticut farm-raised lamb are among 
the favorites. « 539 Broad St., Hartford, (860) 246-1222 
(fireboxrestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Brunch. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, E, WA 


Fleming’s Prime Steakhouse & Wine Bar - Ameri- 
can ‘The premier destination for food and wine lovers, 
offering prime meats and chops, fresh fish and poultry, 
complemented by a sophisticated wine list. « Blue Back 
Square, 44 South Main St., West Hartford, (860) 676- 
WINE (flemingssteakhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Steak. D, $$, WA 


Grants Restaurant, Bar & Patisserie - Continen- 
tal A West Hartford institution serving inventive 
dishes such as braised lamb shank, pistachio-crusted 
Idaho trout and chocolate-caramel opera cake. « 977 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, (860) 236-1930 (bil- 
lygrant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Desserts. 
L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


Joey Garlic’s - /talian Enjoy New Haven-style brick- 
oven pizzas, fresh-ground burgers, grinders and pasta in 
a family-friendly atmosphere. « 150 Kitts La., Newing- 
ton, (860) 372-4620; 372 Scott Swamp Rd., Farmington, 
(860) 678-7231; 353 Park Rd., West Hartford, (860) 523- 
5639 (joeygarlics.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D, $, WA 


Max Downtown - American A Hartford mainstay 
featuring global cuisine, chophouse classics, a fine 
wine list and lighter fare in the tavern. Wine Specta- 
tor Best of Award of Excellence. « 185 Asylum St., 
Hartford, (860) 522-2530 (maxrestaurantgroup.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best American. L (Mon.- 
Fri.) D LS, $$$, WA 


Max Fish - Seafood A lively, upscale fish house serving 
a daily selection of fresh seafood and great steaks. The 
Shark Bar is more casual, offering lighter fare and Max 
classics in an up-tempo environment. « 110 Glastonbury 
Blvd., Glastonbury, (860) 652-3474 (maxfishct.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Seafood. L (Mon.-Sat.) 
DLS, $$ 


The Mill on the River - American Pan-seared Chil- 
ean sea bass and pork chop Milanese are tops at this 
former gristmill. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. 
e 989 Ellington Rd., South Windsor, (860) 289-7929 
(themillontheriver.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D 
SB, $$, WA 


Millwright’s Restaurant - American Tyler Anderson 
dazzled us for years at The Copper Beech Inn. Now, he’s 
wearing the top toque—and wowing all comers—at this 
sparkling new restaurant in a 1680 gristmill. « 77 West 
St., Simsbury, (860) 651-5500 (millwrightsrestaurant. 
com). « Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best New, 
Best Service. D, $$$, WA [kK *&** 12/12] 


Pit Stop BBQ - Barbecue Carolina pulled pork and 
steamed cheeseburgers, plus a feast of homemade sides, 
including cole slaw, soups and chili. « 985 W. Main 
St., New Britain, (860) 229-4111. Closed Sun. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Barbecue. L, $ 


The PolytechnicON20 - Contemporary French/ 
American Savor panaromic city views and sophisti- 
cated atmosphere along with sumptuous seasonal cui- 
sine. Special events by request. « 1 State St., 20th Floor, 
Hartford, (860) 722-5161 (ontwenty.com). Closed Sat.- 
Sun. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic. L D (Wed.-Fri.), $$ 
(L) $$$ (D), E 


Republic - Gastropub Handcrafted beers, boutique 
wines, small-batch bourbons and artistic culinary cre- 
ations are all offered in a high-end pub atmosphere. « 
39 Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, (860) 216-5852 (republicct. 
com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar « /talian Fea- 
ture Neapolitan-style pizza, house-made pasta, artisan 
breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 
e 111 Memorial Rd., Blue Back Square, West Hartford, 
(860) 232-5000 (rizzutos.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D SB, $$, WA 


Salute - /talian/American It’s like a classy party every 
night at this restaurant, where diners enjoy an au cou- 
rant dinner menu featuring everything from traditional 
pasta dishes (including gluten-free choices) to giobatto, 
a robust chicken-sausage stew in a spicy broth served 
over fettucine over pork tenderloin. « 100 Trumbull St., 
Hartford, (860) 899-1350 (salutect.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA [*&* 3/12] 


Sushi Red - Sushi A no-frills restaurant where the su- 
shi is the star—nigiri, sashimi and chef specialty rolls 
are among the treats here. ¢ 450 East St., Plainville, (860) 
410-1829. Closed Mon. Experts’ Choice—Best Sushi. D, 
$$ 


Trattoria Il Trullo - Classic Italian A warm, inviting 
family-friendly restaurant serving popular dishes such 
as baccala al forno, pappardelle al funghi and calamari 
in umido. « 152 Simsbury Rd., Avon, (860) 676-0188 
(trattoriailtrullo.com). Closed Mon. D, $$, WA [* 3/13] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. « 99 Sisson Ave., Hartford, 
(860) 232-TAPS; 1274 Farmington Ave., Farmington, 
(860) 773-OPEN; 420 Queen St., Southington, (860) 
329-0032; 12 Town Line Rd., Rocky Hill, (860) 571- 
9444 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


| Litchfield County | 


Adrienne - New American Featuring country ele- 
gance teamed with award-winning cuisine, the seasonal 
menus offer exciting choices such as gluten-free, vege- 
tarian, game and seafood. « 218 Kent Rd., New Milford, 
(860) 354-6001 (adriennerestaurant.com). Closed Mon. 
D (Tues.-Sat.) SB, $$, E, WA 


Carmen Anthony’ Fishhouse + Seafood & 
Steak Carmen Anthony offers an impressive variety 
of fresh-only seafood, big Maine lobsters (up to five 
pounds) and thick Black Angus steaks. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. » 757 Main St., Woodbury, (203) 
266-0011. Open daily. L D LS, $$$, E, WA 


Carole Peck’s Good News Cafe - New Ameri- 
can Chef Carole Peck offers original dishes like roasted 
free-range chicken and lobster mac ’n’ cheese. « 694 
Main St. S., Woodbury, (203) 266-GOOD (good-news- 
cafe.com). Closed Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best American, 
Best Appetizers. L D, $$ 


The Cookhouse - Barbecue “Slo-smoked” baby-back 
ribs and pulled pork are the name of the game here. « 
31 Danbury Rd. (Rte. 7), New Milford, (860) 355-4111 
(thecookhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


The Falls Village Inn - American The menu at this 
completely reimagined inn ranges from burgers and 
lobster rolls to pork chops and crab cakes. « 33 Railroad 
St., Falls Village, (860) 824-0033 (thefallsvillageinn. 
com). D, $$, WA [** 10/12] 


G.W. Tavern - American A Colonial-style tavern with 
a cozy bar and live music on weekends. Serves seasonal 
all-natural foods, including steaks and fresh seafood. « 
20 Bee Brook Rd. (Rte. 47), Washington Depot, (860) 
868-6633 (gwtavern.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Cocktails. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


The Hopkins Inn - Austrian A country inn with an 
Old World atmosphere known for wienerschnitzel, 
backhendl and fresh-caught trout. e 22 Hopkins Rd., 
Warren, (860) 868-7295. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Outdoor Dining. B L (Tues.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


The Litchfield Saltwater Grille - Seafood An up- 
scale fish house serving local fish, oysters and steaks pre- 
pared on a mesquite grill in an open kitchen. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. « 26 Commons Dr. (Rte. 202), 
Litchfield, (860) 567-4900 (litchfieldsaltwatergrille.org). 
Open daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, WA 
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Mayflower Inn - Continental The ever-changing 
menu features fresh, seasonal and local ingredients from 
Connecticut’s coast and countryside. « 118 Woodbury 
Rd., Washington, (860) 868-9466 (mayflowerinn.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic, Best Hotel 
Dining. L D, $$$, E (Fri.-Sat.), WA 


The Restaurant at Winvian - French Chef Chris 
Eddy constantly changes the menu, using simple, 
crisp and seasonal ingredients accented with unusual 
and fresh findings. « 155 Alain White Rd., Morris, 
(860) 567-9600 (winvian.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best Hotel Dining. L D, 
$$$, WA 


The Village Restaurant - American A historic pub 
and restaurant in the heart of Litchfield bustling with 
locals and tourists alike. Veal bartalucci, Parmesan- 
and-horseradish-encrusted salmon and cheeseburgers 
top the menu. « 25 West St., Litchfield, (860) 567-8307 
(village-litchfield.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


West Street Grill - New American An innovative 
restaurant with a star-studded clientele and menu to 
match. Serves wild fish, handmade pasta and organic 
salads. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 43 West 
St., Litchfield, (860) 567-3885 (weststreetgrill.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best American, 
Best Service. L D SB, $$$, R (on weekends), WA 


The White Horse Country Pub - American Serves 
American pub favorites like burgers, ribs and seafood 
bake, along with some English ones—shepherd’s pie, 
fish-and-chips and bangers and mash. « 258 New Mil- 
ford Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-1496 (whitehorse- 
countrypub.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub, 
Prime Rib. L D SB, $$, WA [* * 3/10] 


Middlesex County 


Baci Grill - Modern Italian Try house specialties like 
grilled mango-and-chipotle pork loin, chicken sausage 
and broccoli rabe pasta, Guinness skirt steak and scallop 
risotto at this casual, trendy restaurant. « 134 Berlin Rd., 
Cromwell, (860) 613-2224 (bacigrill.com). Open daily. 
L DLS, $$, E, WA 


Brasserie Pip at The Copper Beech Inn - 
French An authentic French brasserie, the perfect 
place for cocktails and oysters, followed by classic steak 
frites, roasted organic chicken or seared scallops. « 46 
Main St., Ivoryton, (860) 767-0330 (copperbeechinn. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic, Best 
Desserts. D, $$ 


Fresh Salt Restaurant - American Dine by the sea 
on treats such as Saybrook Point cioppino and Block Is- 
land swordfish. ¢ Saybrook Point Inn & Spa, 2 Bridge St., 
Old Saybrook, (860) 388-1111 (saybrook.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Brunch, Best Outdoor Din- 
ing. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Gabrielle’s ¢ New American Bistro Gabrielle's is an 
upscale bistro serving grilled tenderloin of beef, pan- 
seared scallops and pan-roasted fillet of salmon. Fea- 
tures a cozy bar with an elegant dining environment. 
e 78 Main St., Centerbook, (860) 767-2440 (gabrielles. 
net). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Gelston House - American Bistro This historic 
restaurant offers fine dining with unparalleled views 
of the Goodspeed Opera House and the Connecticut 
River. Serves steak, fresh seafood and pasta, a prix 
fixe selection for theatergoers and late-night menu. 
¢ 8 Main St., East Haddam, (860) 873-1411 (gelston- 
house.com). Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, 
E, WA 


The Griswold Inn - American The 1776 “Gris” exudes 
river-town charm, and features small plates, a selection 
of 50 wines by the glass and a lively taproom. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. « 36 Main St., Essex, (860) 
767-1776 (griswoldinn.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Prime Rib. L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Hilltop BBQ -. Barbecue Beer-battered onion rings, 
loaded chili, Memphis-style baby-back ribs and corn- 
meal-and jalapefo-encrusted catfish are just a few of 
the tasty down-home choices at Hilltop BBQ. « 12 Rae 
Palmer Rd., Moodus, (860) 873-1234 (hilltopbbqsteak- 
house.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. 
L D, $$, WA 


It’s Only Natural Restaurant ¢ Vegan An artsy spot 
decorated by the works of local artists, ION offers a 
gourmet vegan and vegetarian menu with sandwiches, 
sweet potato enchiladas and the Cali Melt. « 386 Main 
St., Middletown, (860) 346-9210 (ionrestaurant.com). 
Open daily. L D, $, WA 


traditional Sha. modern ARouiies 
creative cocktails and delicious food. 


85 Lyme St., Old Lyme, CT 
(860) 434-2600 « oldlymeinn.com 
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Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly 
clams. ¢ 86 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 669-0767 
(ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Luce +» Tuscan/Modern American Serving Tuscan 
cuisine with a modern American flair, Luce is the place 
for steaks, seafood and game. « 98 Washington St., Mid- 
dletown, (860) 344-0222 (lucect.com). Open daily. L D 
LS, $$, WA 


The Restaurant at Water’s Edge - Continen- 
tal Drink in the view of Long Island Sound as you 
savor fare like filet mignon and applewood-smoked At- 
lantic salmon. e 1525 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 
399-5901 (watersedge-resort.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Brunch. B L D SB, $$$, WA 


Restaurant L&E/French 75 Bar. French Upstairs 
you ll find formal, elegant dining and a seasonal menu 
while downstairs offers a more traditional bistro ex- 
perience. « 59 Main St., Chester, (860) 526-5301 (res- 
taurantlande.com). Open daily. D LS, $$$, WA [kK**& 
9/10] 


Six Main - Vegetarian Chef Rachel Carr creates in- 
spired vegetarian cuisine using the freshest plant-based 
ingredients, featuring produce from the restaurant's 
own farm in Old Lyme. « 6 Main St., Chester, (860) 322- 
4212 (sixmain.com). Open daily. D SB, $$ 


|New Haven County | 


116 Crown - American Tapas/Small Plates Dine 
on oysters, sliders, pizzettes and charcuterie and cheese 
in the loungelike atmosphere. « 116 Crown St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-3116 (116crown.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. D LS, $$, E, WA 


Bar Bouchée - French Jean Pierre Vuillermet’s classic 
bistro has a black-and-white tile floor, pressed-tin-style 
walls and ceiling and a zinc bar. On the menu: duck 
leg confit, charcuterie and beef bourguignon. « 8 Scot- 
land Rd., Madison, (203) 318-8004. Open daily. D, $$ 
[ww wwe 2/11] 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean A hip restaurant serving Spanish and 
Mediterranean cuisine—including tapas, hot and cold. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 155 Temple St., 
New Haven, (203) 848-3000 (barcelonawinebar.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L D LS, $$, 
WA 


Bin 100 . Mediterranean Feast on delicious Medi- 
terranean cuisine elegantly served in a spacious dining 
room. e 100 Lansdale Ave., Milford, (203) 882-1400 
(bin100restaurant.com). Open daily. D SB, $$, E, WA 
[kK*% 9/11] 


Carmen Anthony Steakhouse - Steak & Sea- 
food The place to enjoy thick Black Angus steaks and 
Maine lobsters in a clubby atmosphere. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. « 496 Chase Ave., Waterbury, (203) 
757-3040; 660 State St., New Haven, (203) 773-1444 
(carmenanthony.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak, Best Prime Rib. L D LS, $$$, WA 


Claire’s Corner Copia - Vegetarian A café-style spot 
offering globe-trotting vegetarian dishes like organic- 
mushroom crépes, Bengal curry, Irish breakfast and 
Lithuanian coffee cake. « 1000 Chapel St., New Haven, 
(203) 562-3888 (clairescornercopia.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Vegetarian/Vegan. B L D SB, $, WA 


Geronimo Tequila Bar & Southwest Grill - South- 
western Fusion A mix of traditional Native Ameri- 
can, Mexican, Spanish and Anglo-American fare, with 
bold flavors and authentic ingredients. « 271 Crown 
St., New Haven, (203) 777-7700 (geronimobarandegrill. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $ 


Goodfellas - /talian Serves Italian cuisine cooked to 
perfection with an emphasis on farm-fresh ingredients 
in a new, lively setting. « 702 State St., New Haven, (203) 
785-8722 (goodfellasrestaurant.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, WA 


G-Zen + Vegan An attractive, comfortable setting where 
chefs Mark and Ami Beach Shadle serve scrupulously 
correct vegetarian concoctions in an amazing array of 
configurations. « 2 E. Main St., Branford, (203) 208-0443 
(g-zen.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Vegetarian/Vegan. D $$ 
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Heirloom + Modern Continental Chef Carey Sa- 
vona serves herbed gnocchi with rapini and tomatoes, 
and crab cakes with fennel and vermouth butter. « The 
Study at Yale, 1157 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 503- 
3919 (studyhotels.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Brunch, Best Hotel Dining. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Ibiza Restaurant * Contemporary Spanish This 
nationally acclaimed restaurant serves innovative fare 
such as grilled baby squid, roasted duck and home-salt- 
ed codfish. « 39 High St., New Haven, (203) 865-1933 
(ibizanewhaven.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Mexican/Latin, Best Desserts, Best Service. L (Fri. only) 


D, $$$ 


Ibiza Tapas - Tapas Requeson cheese croquettes, sau- 
téed shrimp in garlic sauce and Spanish veal-and-pork 
meatballs are among the offerings. ¢ 1832 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 909-6512 (ibizatapaswinebar.com). 
Open daily. L D, $, WA [K**% 5/10] 


Istanbul Café + Turkish A little gem of a Turkish res- 
taurant featuring authentic Turkish cuisine—the appe- 
tizers sparkle and the hunkar begendi (Sultan's delight) 
is a delicious cornucopia of meat and vegetables. « 245 
Crown St., New Haven, (istanbulcafect.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA [&*% 1/13] 


J. Christian’s - New American A smart, lively res- 
taurant and lounge in a renovated 1920s bank that takes 
no shortcuts in preparing New American cuisine with a 
Southern accent. « 9 North Main St., Wallingford, (203) 
265-6393 (jchristians.com). Closed Mon. L D, $$ [kK*% 
2/11] 


La Tavola Ristorante - Classic Italian Enjoy a twist 
on classic Italian cuisine with prosciutto-wrapped figs, 
pumpkin ravioli and pepper-encrusted Ahi tuna. 
702 Highland Ave., Waterbury, (203) 755-2211 (la- 
tavolaristorante.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Italian. L D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale » Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly 
clams. « 501 Long Wharf Dr., New Haven, (203) 691- 
6619 (ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


L’Orcio ¢ Contemporary Italian This upscale restau- 
rant features outdoor dining and a menu of house-made 
pastas, grilled whole fish and steaks. « 806 State St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-6670 (lorcio.com). Closed Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Italian, Best Outdoor Dining. L (Fri.) 
D, $$ 


Miso ¢ Japanese A stylish spot with a beautiful ambi- 
ence that serves sparkling-fresh sushi, tuna carpaccio, 
rib-eye steak and teriayaki dishes. « 15 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 848-6472 (misorestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L (Mon.- 
Sat.) D, $$, E, WA 


Miya’s » Sushi A sushi restaurant like no other, thanks 
to chef Bun Lai’s unique creations (including many veg- 
etarian items). « 68 Howe St., New Haven, (203) 777- 
9760 (miyassushi.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ 
Choice—Best Sushi. L D, $$$, WA 


Oaxaca Kitchen - Mexican Exciting, inspired Mexi- 
can fare shaped by the hands of renowned Chef Prasad 
Chirnomula. « 228 College St., New Haven, (203) 859- 
5774 (oaxacakitchen.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Mexican/Latin. L (Tues.-Fri., Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Park Central Tavern - American The dynamic weekly 
menu showcases signature entrées and classic favorites, 
each reflecting the freshest ingredients in New England, 
as well as an a la carte menu. « 1640 Whitney Ave., Ham- 
den, (203) 287-8887 (parkcentraltavern.com). Open 
daily. L D, $, WA 


Ristorante Luce + Classic Italian Enjoy the double- 
cut veal chops, panecotto, risotto pescatore and daily 
fish specials. Extensive wine list. e 2987 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 407-8000 (ristoranteluce.net). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$ 


Sage American Grill & Oyster Bar - Ameri- 
can Take in spectacular waterfront views at historic 
City Point while enjoying fresh seafood, oysters and 
certified Angus prime rib and steaks. Live jazz four 
nights a week. « 100 South Water St., New Haven, 
(203) 787-3466 (sageamerican.com). Open daily. D 
SB, $$, E, WA 


Sake Fusion Restaurant « Asian Fusion Indian pan- 
cakes with curry sauce, Thai red snapper, Vietnamese- 
style grilled pork and Malaysian-style sautéed eggplant 
are just a few of the Asian-fusion dishes on the menu 
at this exotic spot. « 730 Main St. S., Southbury, (203) 
264-2888 (sakefusionsouthbury.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $, WA 





QUICK BITES - 


BREAKFAST TREATS 


Everyone knows breakfast is the most 
important meal of the day—whether you’re 
gearing up for a big day at the office or 
recovering from a night out on the town. 
Start your day off right with the New Yorker 
breakfast sandwich at The Spicy Green 
Bean in Glastonbury (860/657-3500, 
Spicygreenbean.com), a warm pretzel roll 
topped with grilled pastrami, fried egg, 
caramelized onions and melted Swiss with 
Spicy brown mustard. 

For a Latin twist, When Pigs Fly Café in 
Waterford (860/444-1110, whenpigsfly- 
cafe.com) makes a breakfast tortilla that 
combines scrambled eggs, bacon, fresh 
avocado and Cheddar cheese in a grilled 
tortilla, with salsa and sour cream. 

Hearty Southern cooking can be found 
in New Haven at Bella’s Café (203/387- 
7107, bellascafect.com) with its standout 
dish of chorizo sausage and jumbo shrimp 
served over warm buttered grits in cream 
sauce with a homemade buttermilk bis- 
Cult. 

In Putnam, Bill’s Bread and Breakfast 
(860/928-9777, billsbreadandbreakfast. 
com) will not disappoint with its signature 
omelet of grilled portobello mushroom and 
Sautéed sweet red pepper served with 
a generous portion of home fries and in- 
house baked bread. 

Diners with a sweet tooth will love the 
popular Creme Brulée French Toast at 
J.A.M.S.S. in Old Saybrook (860/661- 
0164, jamssrestaurant.com)— French 
bread soaked in orange custard and 
baked in a brown-sugar caramel sauce. If 
you prefer waffles, look no further than the 
City Limits Diner in Stamford (203/348- 
OO15, citylimitsdiner.com) for its Orange 
Lemon Waffle, with a citrus-zest infused 
batter topped with blueberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries and, of course, grade-A 
maple syrup. 

Last but certainly not least, Dottie’s Diner 
in Woodbury (203/266-4238, dottiesdiner. 
com) celebrates the American break- 
fast staple: the doughnut. Old-fashioned, 
freshly baked and delightfully simple, 
the doughnuts here have been pleasing 
crowds since 1934. | DAN DENSLOW | 


© STU99/VEER 


Sans Souci +» American A casual mainstay in the area 
that prides itself on offering fresh pasta, steak, chicken, 
veal, seafood and other crowd pleasers. « 2003 N. Broad 
St., Meriden, (203) 639-1777 (sanssoucirestaurant. 
com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L (Tues.- 
Fri.) D $$ 


Senor Pancho’s - Mexican A festive spot serving up 
terrific fresh salsa and margaritas to go with mole po- 
blano, steak ranchero and fajitas. e 280 Cheshire Rd., 
Prospect, (203) 758-7788; 385 Main St. S., Southbury, 
(203) 262-6988 (senorpanchos.com). Open daily. L D 
SB, $, E, WA 


Tacuba - Mexican A taco bar that also serves Mexi- 
can treats, including mushroom quesadillas, shrimp 
queso fundido and tostada de tinga. « 1205 Main St., 
Branford, (203) 208-0736 (tacubataco.com). Closed 
Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/Latin. D, $$ 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - /ndian Chic, exotic 
and fun. Thali dinners include Konkan crab, lamb chops 
and Andhra chicken curry. « 4 Orange St., New Haven, 
(203) 777-1177 (thali.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Indian. L D SB, $$, WA 


The Union League Café - French Reminiscent of a 
Paris brasserie, with a menu of contemporary French 
cuisine inspired by the seasons along the Connecticut 
coast. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 1032 Chap- 
el St., New Haven, (203) 562-4299 (unionleaguecafe. 
com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best 
French, Most Romantic, Best Desserts, Best Service. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Waterhouse Oyster Bar & Bistro - Seafood Chef 
Arturo Franco-Camachos latest eatery offers sparkling 
seafood in a_kick-off-your-shoes-and-party-on-the- 
beach atmosphere. « 1209 Main St., Branford (860) 
208-0423 (waterhouseoysterbar.com). « Closed Sun.- 
Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D, $$, WA 
[ww wwe 12/12] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. ¢ 311 Boston Post Rd., Or- 
ange, (203) 799-9663; 970 N. Colony Rd., Wallingford, 
(203) 265-9663 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


Yolande’s Bistro & Créperie « French The focus here 
is on tasty Breton-style crépes, along with steak frites, 
onion tarte tatin and other bistro fare. Dessert crépes 
include sucre citron and Mont Blanc. « 99 Orange St., 
New Haven, (203) 787-7885 (yolandesbistro.com). L D 
SB, $$, WA [* 4/13] 


Zinc « New American Across from the historic New 
Haven green, Zinc offers an innovative farm-to-table 
menu that celebrates the surrounding community. Sus- 
tainable food has been the focus of Zinc since opening 
its doors in 1999. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 
964 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 624-0507 (zincfood. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L 
(Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ 


‘New London County! 


Al Dente - /talian Savor the mouthwatering flavors 
of frutti di mare, farfalle con pollo and medaglioni 
de manzo, followed up with cannoli or tiramisu. « 
Foxwoods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) FOX- 
WOODS (foxwoods.com). Open daily. D, $$$, E, WA 


Alta Strada - /talian The menu is filled with favorites 
like chittara with spicy lobster and fresh peas and grilled 
lamb chops with asparagus, potato and pickled onion 
salad. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, 240 MGM Grand 
Dr., Mashantucket, (860) 312-2582 (altastradarestau- 
rant.com). Open daily. L D, $$$ 


Ballo Italian Restaurant & Social Club « /talian A 
sumptuous new restaurant inspired by the magnificent 
12th-century Abbey of San Galgano in Siena. On the 
menu: pizza and pasta, arancini and gnocchi, striped bass 
and veal porterhouse. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-1100 (balloitalian.com). L D, $$, WA [** 11/12] 


Bar Americain- American A brasserie celebrating the 
bold flavors Bobby Flay is known for, from shrimp-to- 
matillo, crab-coconut and lobster-avocado cocktails to 
buttermilk-fried chicken with black-pepper biscuits and 
honey sauce e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-8000 
(baramericain.com). Open daily. D, $$ 


Bobby’s Burger Palace » American An array of 
burgers inspired by chef Bobby Flay’s extensive travels. 
Each is a tribute to a different American regional flavor 
and tradition. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (888) 226- 
7711 (bobbysburgerpalace.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


Craftsteak - American Tom Colicchio’s stunning high 
temple of beef. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, Mashan- 
tucket, (860) 312-7272 (mgmatfoxwoods.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$$ 


David Burke Prime +« American An updated steak- 
house menu with dry-aged meats hand-picked from 
Creekstone Farms in Kentucky, as well as terrific pork, 
chicken and seafood specialties. « Foxwoods Resort Ca- 
sino, Mashantucket, (860) 312-8753 (davidburkeprime. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Prime Rib, Best 
Desserts. L D SB, $$$ [&k&*&* 11/11] 


Flood Tide Restaurant - Continental Enjoy sweep- 
ing water views while lingering over lobster crépes and 
glazed wild salmon fillet. e The Inn at Mystic, rtes. 1 & 
27, Mystic, (860) 536-8140 (innatmystic.com). Open 
daily. B D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Flanders Fish Market & Restaurant - Seafood Flan- 
ders excels at lobster bisque, fish-and-chips and broiled 
seafood. Known for its bountiful Sun. buffet, fresh sea- 
food market and New England clambakes. « 22 Chester- 
field Rd., East Lyme, (860) 739-8866 (flandersfish.com). 
Open daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


Kensington’s at The Spa at Norwich Inn - Ameri- 
can A first-class restaurant serving gourmet food with 
an emphasis on natural meats, fresh, locally sourced 
produce and healthy preparations. « 607 West Thames 
St., Norwich, (860) 425-3630 (thespaatnorwichinn. 
com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Michael Jordan’s Steak House - American USDA 
prime steaks, chops and fresh seafood paired with an 
extensive wine list. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-8600 (michaeljordansteakhouse.com). Open daily. 
D, $$$ 


Octagon - American The menu at this upscale yet 
relaxed steak house includes the signature 24-ounce 
bone-in rib eye, 14-ounce Kobe sirloin and steamed 
wild striped bass. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. 
e Mystic Marriott Hotel, 625 North Rd., Groton, (860) 
326-0360 (octagonsteakhouse.com). Open daily. D, 
$$$, R 


Old Lyme Inn - American On the menu at this expert- 
ly restored inn are Scottish salmon with wasabi butter, 
lamb chops with tandoor spices and exquisite desserts. 
e 85 Lyme St., Old Lyme, (860) 434-2600 (oldlymeinn. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$$, WA [k** 10/12] 


Oyster Club + American This popular newbie in the 
heart of Mystic showcases food that travels the short- 
est distance from farm and sea to table, with seasonality 
and location determining the day’s dishes. « 13 Water 
St., Mystic, (860) 415-9266 (oysterclubct.com). Closed 
Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best Seafood. L (Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 
[k*«Y% 6/12] 


Paragon + American This 24th floor aerie is Foxwoods’ 
showpiece, with a menu that highlights organic produce 
and meats and a comprehensive wine list. e Foxwoods 
Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) 312-3000 (fox- 
woods.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. D, $$$, WA 


The Recovery Room Restaurant - American ‘This is 
the place for designer pizzas, as well as chopped salads 
and pasta dishes. Full bar. ¢ 445 Ocean Ave., New Lon- 
don, (860) 443-2619 (therecoveryroomnl.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L D, $$, WA 


S&P Oyster Co. - Seafood Serving traditional New 
England seafood with a South American flair. Enjoy 
oysters on the half shell, PEI mussels, fresh cuts of fish 
and Creekstone Farm steaks grilled over hard woods. « 
1 Holmes St., Mystic, (860) 536-2674 (sp-oyster.com). 
Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Shrine « Asian Fusion Shrine offers an array of allur- 
ing dishes with Vietnamese, Thai and Japanese influenc- 
es. After the meal, adjoin to The Scorpion Bar, one of the 
state's hottest night spots e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, 
Mashantucket, (860) 312-8888 (shrinemgmfoxwoods. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best 
Cocktails (Scorpion Bar). L D, $$ 


Ten Clams - Seafood Nothing on the menu here—in- 
cluding burgers, seafood and chowder—costs more than 
“ten clams” ($10). ¢ 27 Coogan Blvd., Mystic, (860) 536- 
1019 (tenclamsct.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D $, WA 


‘Tolland County | 


Altnaveigh Inn & Restaurant - American This 1734 
farmhouse serves filet mignon with port-wine reduction 
demiglace and pan-seared tuna with onion marmalade. 
e 957 Storrs Rd., Storrs, (860) 429-4490 (altnaveighinn. 
com). Closed Sun.-Mon. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Bidwell Tavern - American The comfortable setting 
of this 1822 Coventry Village tavern—once the town 
hall—complements the prime rib, chicken wings and 24 
beers on tap. « 1260 Main St. (Rte. 31), Coventry, (860) 
742-6978. Open daily. L D LS, $$, E, WA 


The Blue Oak at the Nathan Hale Inn - Ameri- 
can On the UConn campus, enjoy honest New En- 
gland-style cuisine. The menu features regional dishes 
and lighter fare. Great wine selection. ¢ 855 Bolton Rd., 
Storrs, (860) 427-7888 (nathanhaleinn.com). Open 
daily. B L D, $$ 


Lepri’s Grill - Steak and Seafood A 1750s farm- 
house is the setting for dishes such as butter- poached 
lobster with tequila guacamole and filet mignon 
lollipops. 167 Tolland Stage Rd., Tolland, 860/875- 
4444, Wed.-Sun. D, Sun. L, $$$ [*&** 8/12] 


Rein’s New York Style Deli-Restaurant - Ameri- 
can A bright and bustling New York-style Jewish deli 
serving everything from challah French toast, potato 
pancakes and corned beef to pastrami Reubens and 
cheese blintzes. « 435 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 
875-1344 (reinsdeli.com). Open daily. B L D LS SB, 
$, WA 


Trattoria da Lepri + /talian This family-owned and 
-run eatery prepares dishes from scratch with local in- 
gredients. On the menu: Mediterannean sea bass, veal 
Milanese and beef short ribs. « 89 West Rd., Ellington, 
(860) 875-1111 (trattoriadalepriccom). Closed Sun.- 
Mon. D, $$, WA 


Wood-n-Tap - American A hip, fun spot for the whole 
family also known for great burgers and great beer. 
You ll also love the pizza, pasta, salads and sandwiches. 
e 236 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 872-6700 (woodn- 
tap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. 
LDLS, $, WA 


| Windham County | 


85 Main - New American There's something for ev- 
erybody at this Main Street fixture decorated with works 
by local artists: from sushi to duck-liver paté, pulled- 
pork barbecue to wild-mushroom ravioli. « 85 Main St., 
Putnam, (860) 928-1660, (85main.com) Open daily. L D 
LS, $$, WA [*&*& 5/12] 


The Fireside Tavern at Sharpe Hill » Ameri- 
can Wood-grilled dishes—Creole shrimp, Delmonico 
steak, Jamaican chicken and sea bass—top the menu 
here. « 108 Wade Rd., Pomfret, (860) 974-3549 (sharpe 
hill.com). Open year-round. Closed Mon.-Thurs. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Outdoor Dining. L (Sat.-Sun.) D (Fri.- 
Sat.), $$$ 


Golden Lamb Buttery - American In a barn over- 
looking a 1,000-acre farm, dinner here also includes a 
hayride. Enjoy chateaubriand, lamb or roast duckling. 
e 199 Bush Hill Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 774-4423 (the- 
goldenlamb.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. L D (Fri.-Sat.), 
$$$, E, WA 


Hank’s Restaurant » American A family place serv- 
ing home-style chowders, lobster salad rolls and prime 
rib. « 416 Providence Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 774-6071 
(hanksrestaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill - American A historic 
estate offering seasonal, locally grown and raised 
produce, seafood and meat. Try the striped sea bass 
dusted with coriander and served over apple-braised 
ramps. « 94 Plaine Hill Rd., Woodstock, (860) 928- 
0528 (woodstockhill.com). Open daily. L (Thurs.-Sat.) 
D SB, $$$, WA 


The Mansion at Bald Hill - American The pan- 
seared diver scallops with jumbo shrimp is tops, 
and don't skip the lobster mac ’n’ cheese. « 29 Plaine 
Hill Rd., South Woodstock, (860) 974-3456 (man- 
sionatbaldhill.com). Closed Mon. D, $$$, WA 
[k*«% 6/10] 


The Vanilla Bean Café - American Known for home- 
made soups and vegetarian items as well as great des- 
serts. e Rtes. 44, 169 & 97, Pomfret, (860) 928-1562 (the- 
vanillabeancafe.com). Open daily. B L D (Wed.-Sun.), 
$$, E, WA 


Willimantic Brewing Co./Main St. Café - Brew 
Pub In a historic U.S. Post Office building, beers are 
brewed in full view of diners. Try the ale-steamed mus- 
sels. ¢ 967 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-6777 (wil- 
librew.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L 
(Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA ib) 
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Visit these advertisers’ 
websites for 





Lo 


>iree information 


adonpg_ advertiser 

16 Peter Indorf Jewelers 
peterindorf.com 

23 Peter Suchy Jewelers 


petersuchyjewelers.com 


adonpg advertiser 

29 Albertus Magnus College 
albertus.edu 

32 Hamden Hall 
Country Day School 
hamdenhall.org 

15 St. Thomas More School 
stmct.org 

health & fitness 

adonpg advertiser 

13 Connecticut Image 
Guided Surgery 
203-330-0248 

62 Leukemia & 
Lymphoma Society 
lls.org 

42 Massage Envy 
massageenvy.com 
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c3 North Haven 
Medical Center 
ynhh.org/nhmc 


Ridgefield Visiting Nurse 
Association 


ridgefieldvna.org 


eZ Smilow Cancer Hospital 
at Yale-New Haven 
closertofree.com 


a7 Urgent Care of 
Connecticut 
ucofconnecticut.com 


17 Waterbury Hospital 
waterburyhospital.org 

10 Yale-New Haven 

Ffld/NH Children’s Hospital 
ynch.org/norwalk 





retirement living 


adonpg advertiser 

43 Duncaster 
duncaster.org 

10 Seabury 

Atfd seaburyretirement.com 

30 StoneRidge 


StoneRidgeLCS.com 


‘landscaping fails | 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48 | 


Top of the Trees 


FAIL: Not thinking far enough 
ahead when planting trees. 


Everyone wants to see their trees full and 
mature now, so they dont often think long- 
term when choosing them for their property, 
says Gary Nedorostek, a Bartlett Tree expert 
who works out of Simsbury. “If we're lucky, 
they're thinking five, maybe ten years down 
the road, but that creates problems—some 
fast-growing trees will get too tall, they'll 
compete with other plants or even compro- 
mise a house because they were planted too 
close.’ Frequently homeowners find them- 
selves spending money on maintenance 
and pruning just to manage their trees. “A 
well-designed landscape is one with a 100- 
year vision—and beyond,” says Nedorostek. 
“Selecting a tree is about preference, for 
sure, but you should ask yourself a few ques- 
tions: What is its purpose? Is it for screen- 
ing, shade, ornamental purposes?” There's a 
whole host of horticultural considerations 
that will impact the life of a tree, including 
proper orientation and soil conditions. Ned- 
orostek’s best advice is to have a soil sample 
analyzed: “That way you can see exactly what 
youre dealing with, and get a list of species 
that will do best in your yard” A final word 
on foundation plantings: “They are almost 
always planted too close to the house, which 
can cause problems. We actually like to plant 
them ten to fifteen feet away from the foun- 
dation,” says Nedorostek. “You get the same 
effect of framing the house when you see it 
from the street, but you also get to enjoy the 
view from the inside.” 
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Landscaping 


SOURCES 





Designing Eden LLC 
New Milford 

(860) 350-5162 
designingeden.com 


Kent+Frost Landscape 
Architecture 

Mystic 

(860) 572-0784 
kenttrost.com 


English Gardens 

& Landscaping 

Killingworth 

(860) 322-0060 
englishgardensandlandscaping.com 


The Garden Barn 
Vernon 

(860) 872-7291 
gardenbarn.com 


Lenares Landscape 
& Design, LLC 
Newington 

(860) 666-3838 
lenareslandscape.com 


Bartlett Tree Experts 
five Connecticut locations 
(203) 323-1131 
bartlett.com 


More on Garden Designs 
for Historic Homes: 
oldhousejournal.com 


FURNITURE REPAIR & RESTORATION. 
Chairs Re-Caned, Re-Rushed, Re- 
Upholstered, Re-Glued. Complete 
Wicker/Rattan Repairs & Restorations. 
All furniture professionally Stripped, 
Refinished, Restored & Repaired. Expert 
furniture decorating and _ painting. 
90 years in business. H.H. PERKINS 
Company. Call (203) 787-1123 
370 State Street, North Haven, CT 06473 
www.hhperkins.com 


Recapture the ~ 
Beauty of Your: 

Old Wood 
Windows 


eRestored *Double-Paned *Weather Stripped * Energy Efficient 
WHY THROW OUT A WINDOW BETTER THAN YOU CAN BUY? 


save the beauty of your 
Original windows and improve 
energy efficiency with our 
conversion process-and it 
costs less than quality wood 


replacement windows. FREE ESTIMATE 
888.966.3937 ¢ www.ct-bi-glass.com 


Marketplace 
Classifieds 


Reach over 391,000 rreathly readers 
of Connecticut Magazine! 


Contact David Martin at (800) 974-2001 
Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com | Fax: (203) 789-5255 
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Save Your Historic Windows wi 
High-Tech Interior Storm Windows 


10 Minute Install / 10 Seconds In/ 10 Seconds Out 
Innerglass® Window Systems, LLC 


The Compression-Fit Advantage 


stormwindows.com ¢ 800.743.6207 


STOP STREET NOISE with custom glass 
interior storm windows, residential and 
commercial. Innerglass Window Systems 
(860) 651-3951 www.stormwindows.com 
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in Connecticut 









Magazine's 
Marketplace 
Classifieds. 


ADVERTISING 
Te 
MARKETPLACE 














RATES: $2.75 per word, 15 word minimum. All 
hyphenated words and phone numbers count as 
two words. Black and white display advertisements 
begin at $175 per inch; color display ads begin at 
$200 per inch. 


FREQUENCY DISCOUNTS 
12 months = 20% discount 
6 months = 15% discount 
3 months = 10% discount 


PAYMENTS: All advertisements are sold ona 
pre-payment basis. Acceptable forms of payment 
are: Check, Money Order, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. 


DEADLINES: Materials should be received by the 
25th of the second month preceding the issue (for 
example, May 25 for July) 


ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE: 
David Martin, Classified Advertising Department 
Connecticut Magazine 
AO Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511 
Phone: (800) 974-2001 
Fax: (203) 789-5255 
Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com 
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WNPR is making a special commitment to bring you 
in-depth news about your environment. 


Featuring award-winning environmental coverage of the 
issues affecting the planet we share. 


Listen weekdays during Morning Edition and 
All Things Considered. 


WNPR’s Environmental Reporting Initiative 
is made possible by: 


zZ United , 
Technologies 
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CONNECHICUT PUBLIC BROADCASTING NETWORK 


IEAlLR 


CPTV || WNPR} || CPBNLORG 








The Life and Legend of Jay Gould 


Premieres 
Monday, May 27 at 9 p.m. 
(Repeats Thursday, May 30 at 10 p.m.) 


@ » =) RAILROAD MAN 
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RAILROAD MAN 
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Western Union Telegraph Company, Jay Gould was one of the greatest 
businessmen of the 19th century and, perhaps, of all time. 
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CPTV's yearlong 50th anniversary celebration 

is still going strong, and we are honoring it with 
special presentations of some of our most popu- 
lar CPTV Original programs! 


Tune in throughout May for some of the local- 
minded specials that helped put CPTV on the 
map. CPTV Originals like Living Modern in Con- 
necticut; War Zone/Comfort Zone; and two All 
Things Connecticut 50th Anniversary Special Edition shows turn the 
focus on Connecticut and examine the cultural and historical charac- 
teristics that make the state so unique. This uniqueness is something 
that CPTV has been documenting and celebrating for 50 years, and it 
continues to be a key part of the CPTV mission. 





Plus, the CPTV 50th Anniversary Celebration Event is slated for 
June, and our members are invited to “walk down the red carpet” 

at this exciting black-tie event that will take place on Saturday, June 

8 at the Hartford Marriott Downtown. Come help us honor some of 
the most monumental events in CPTV’s history, from the network's 
first official broadcast in 1962 to the national premiere of the CPTV 
co-produced Barney & Friends in 1992. Anyone interested in receiv- 
ing more information or reserving tickets is invited to contact Margaret 
Lawson at (860) 275-7259 or specialgifts@cptv.org. 


Of course, as excited as we are to share and remember CPTV’s past 
programs, events and accomplishments, we are even more excited 
about new original content we will be bringing our viewers this month, 
such as our Connecticut's Cultural Treasures series of vignettes. This 
series, which airs Sunday and Thursday evenings throughout May, 
exemplifies CPTV’s mission to emphasize culture and the arts. Each 
vignette showcases one of the Nutmeg State’s most notable cultural 
resources, from Mystic Seaport to the Prudence Crandall Museum. 
Tune in to discover—or rediscover—some of Connecticut's most 
valuable and beautiful cultural landmarks! 


We know we would not be able to honor the past or look forward to 
the future without the support of our members. We thank you for your 
support and hope to see you at the Hartford Marriott Downtown on 
June 8! 





Jerry Franklin, President and CEO, Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 


"What's On!" is published monthly as a supplement in Connecticut Magazine by Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network, 
1049 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, CT 06105. Connecticut Magazine, 35 Nutmeg Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611, is published 
monthly by Journal Register Company, Lower Makefield Corporate Center; 790 Township Line Road, 3rd Floor, Yardley, 

PA 19067. Editorial content for "What's On!”, the 12-page program guide devoted to CPTV and WNPR, is determined by 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), a nonprofit corporation chartered by the state of Connecticut. 


TRUSTEES: Arthur Diedrick/Chair, Francisco Borges/Vice Chair, Pamela Pagani/Secretary: Joyce Ahrens, Thomas Barnes, Bruce 
Bozsum, Paul Bucha, Gregory Butler, Christopher Campbell, Gayle Capozzalo, Arnold Chase, Daniel Crown, Christopher Dadlez, 
Jerry Franklin (ex officio), Lynn Fusco, Jeffrey Hoffman, Peter Kelly, Mary McLaughlin, Thea Montanez, William Nickerson, George 
Norfleet, Jerry Plush, Faye Preston, Brian Renstrom, Rick Richter, Teri Trotter, Roger Williams, Jay Youngling, Michael Zebarth; Edith 
Bjornson, Carl Chadburn and Laura Lee Simon (Trustee Emeriti) 


COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: Radha Radhakrishnan/Co-Chair, Alexia Bouckoms/Co-Chair, Tanya Shriver 
Castiglione, Tarah S. Cherry, Thomas J. Colangelo, Aaron Frankel, Barri R. Marks, Vivian Martinez-Rivera, Janet M. 
McCarty, Melissa Pucci, Kay Rahardjo, Meher Shulman, Kerrie Sullivan, Mike Tarselli, Ainsworth Thompson, Jessica M. 
Vanderhotf, Steven H. Werlin 
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CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 


CPTV | WNPR | CPBN.ORG 


CPTV 

Hartford (WEDH) —_ Digital Channel 24.1 
Bridgeport (WEDW) Digital Channel 49.1 
Norwich (WEDN) —_ Digital Channel 53.1 
New Haven (WEDY) Digital Channel 65.1 


CPTV4U Digital Channel 24.2, 49.2, 65.2, 53.2 
CPTV SPORTS Cablevision Channel 139 

Charter Cable Channel 223 

Comcast Cable Channel 966 

Cox Cable Channel 805 

Thames Valley Cable Channel 87 
CPTV SPROUT Comcast Cable Channel 128 


Check with your cable provider for additional channel information. 


90.5 FM Hartford/New Haven 

89.1 FM Norwich/New London 

88.5 FM Stamford/Greenwich 

91.3 FM Southampton, NY 

99.5 FM Storrs 

Channel 206 HD-Norwich/New London 

Channel 213 HD-Hartford/New Haven 

Also available on 88.5 FM Fairfield, 90.1 FM Willimantic and 91.9 FM 
Springfield, MA 


Online 
CPBN.org CPTV.org WNPR.org 


Membership & Program Information 


Call: 860.275.7550 
E-mail: audiencecare@cptv.org 
Membership starts at $40 per year. 


Editorial Staff 


Editor: Carol Sisco 
Contributors: Todd Gray, Lee Newton, Emily Caswell, Kathryn O'Neil 


Follow us on: f & 


Visit CPTV.org for additional television program listings for: 


se or 
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A Purple Dinosaur. 
A Black Tie. 


A Ked Carpet. 
A Gold Anniversary. 






Calling all 
Mixologists and Chefs! 
The 3rd Annual Faith Middleton Martini 


Competition is seeking chefs, mixologists and 
bartenders to participate in the 2013 competition. 


Vou ATI Your finest Compete for the title of cocktail king or queen of 
oe 1, the Food Schmooze 
Are Invited to Walk Down 
Thursday, June 27 at 6:30 p.m. 
ag Red Sponsored by: 
Farmington Gardens 
CPTV’s 50th Anniversary Celebration 999 Farmington Ave. LE.’ 
Saturday, June 8, 2013 Farmington, CT 1 oo 
The Hartford Marriott cao: ALIN EAs, N 
Beatie For more information, contact C44 DEINS 
events@wnpr.org. ‘ 
eo) mM lalioliantolicolamelare miele aoe /AMRIDE 
call Margaret Lawson at apie aematceasas 


860.275.7259 or email: 
CY of=Yed (eo (eli iicxed oe) (eB 





“Giving you something new to laugh about 
in your car and talk about over dinner..." 


Weekdays at 1 and 8 p.m. Live streaming at WNPR.org. 


a 


Sponsored by: 


WISDOM HOUSE 


RETREAT & CONFERENCE CENTER 





The Smarter Choice for Care 


(S&MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


Sign up for WNPR's e-newsletter for updates on your favorite 
WNPR shows. Visit WNPR.org, keyword: Newsletter. 





PROGRAM PICKS FROM CPTV’S LINEUP OF SERVICES 





cptv sports 


epty Unley 


May Highlights 





Don't miss exciting sports events 
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cptv 


(Check local listings for channel information.) 


Constitution USA with Peter 
Sagal 

Premieres Tuesday, May 14 at 
8 & 9 p.m. 


Does the Constitution have what it takes 


to keep up with modern America? Join 
Peter Sagal, host of NPR’s Wait Wait... 
Dont Tell Me!, as he travels across 

the country by motorcycle in search of 
where the U.S. Constitution lives, how it 
works and how it doesn't. 


Genesis 
Airs Friday, May 17 at 8:30 p.m. 















cptv4u 


In Performance at the White 
House: "Fiesta Latina” 
Airs Sunday, May 5 at 8 p.m. 


WFeT Kom aN alt ave)a\Vamm =aA\/- mio) ave le)ar> I (e)(e1t0|c-10) F 
Jimmy Smits, Gloria Estefan, Tito "El 
ye 1enle)jalomer=|are mm pars lahvae)iat=yam e)ce)anliarcyall 
imlts) eye lal(emsval(clatel alc) ecwmexsy (sve) e-1(omr-1 a0 
showcase their Hispanic musical heri- 
tage in a concert hosted on the South 
Lawn of the White House by President 
and Mrs. Obama. 
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Pacific Heartbeat 
Premieres Sundays, May 12 & 


* Connecticut Sun Basketball 

* New Britain Rock Cats Baseball 
wil OF 0) p] 4[=Yor ((e1)| Mclolore=) a M=y-\0/I(=) 

* High School Boys Lacrosse & 


19 at 8 p.m. 


Genesis tells the "hole" story of The 
Hole in the Wall Gang Camp's creation 
through exciting accounts from founder 


Presented in honor of Pacific Islanders 


Volleyball 


‘ * High SYo7[ole) Mstey i /ey-1/| 


* Connecticut Junior Women's State 


Spelling Bee 


* Beyond the Beat and GameTime 


Paul Newman and others who built the 
hideout in northeast Connecticut for 
seriously ill children. The Camp, which 
served 288 campers its first year, is now 
celebrating its 25th anniversary with 
20,000 children and family members 


m(s)git=\e [=m \(e)aliammcal iow laliale) (ele \Vaesiova ots 
includes everything from revealing 
exposes to rousing musical perfor- 
mances as it provides viewers with an 
insider's look at Pacific Islander issues 
and culture. 


Weekly Sports Shows 


ivKid S 





experiencing "a different kind of healing." 















Arthur, one of the longest running sn : Martha Speaks 
«7% wee». animated TV shows on PBS Kids, : Daniel Teens $00, Caillou 
ye ND es follows the 8-year-old aardvark ) Neighborhood | | 
io : Dinosaur Train 
Mf, through his everyday adventures Curious George 
o a with his sister D.W. and his | 200 Curious George 
es ~~ = friends Buster, Francine, Muffy, MACS Msn es a ciigrord 
Jal Binky and Brain. The characters Cuper Why! | 
* grapple with issues such as eedeaese Maya + Miguel* 
marclialeclialiate miatsyaretial|ex-mme(ciadiare| , eee 330 WordGir| 
fe i dam-die) lave cm laremairLeare| sesame Street meee 
oe decisions. Barney ¢ Friends Cotnpany 
In the new episode “The Last Tough Customer; Brain’s m0 WordWorid 430 Cyberchase 
Chess Mess,” airing Monday, May 6 at 7 a.m., The Noon Super Why! 5:00 Wild Kraces 


Tough Customers at Lakewood Elementary School 
realize it’s time to quit bullying their peers. Instead, 
Jia a’Mome f-lale oi: Melel mom ilaremr- Mat: matele]e\¥ con olulmer-lal 
Molly ever truly change her ways? Brain also starts 

F Wed al =¥-t-¥ eq [0] oMr-| m-xevalote) com laa] e)ce)’(-Mall-mer-lait-m-lalem el-y-1! 
Los Dedos, the local chess master. Who knew the best 
player in the club would be...Rattles?!? 


5:30 Cid the Science Kid 
2 * Sid the Science Kid airs Fridays at 3 p.m. 





Bj JORGENSEN 


CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 





Premieres Monday, May 27 at 9 p.m. 
(Repeats Thursday, May 30 at 10 p.m.) 


By Kathryn O'Neil 
What inspired you to tell the story of Jay Gould? 


Gould is a deeply misunderstood character in American history. | first 
read about him in a college business class 20 years ago. At the time, 

| admired his entrepreneurialism with regard to his role in creating the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the Western Union Telegraph Company 
back in the 19th century. He was the leader in the top two industries of 
his time period—railroads and communications. Today, that would be 
like creating United Airlines and then launching Facebook. Yet he was 
also responsible for one of the most disruptive stock market crashes of 
all time—which makes him one of the most iconic Wall Street crooks of 
all time. So, Gould was both a visionary and great innovator, yet he also 
succumbed to greed and other less savory motivations that resulted in 
great harm. This makes him very human to me, and over time | began 
to uncover huge inconsistencies in many historical accounts about him. 
Was he truly a villain, or was he a successful man with powerful ene- 
mies who competed with him in both the stock market and the press? 


What significance does Gould’s life hold in the 
present day? 


Gould is largely credited with opening up travel to the American West. 
His railroads facilitated the kind of development that neither horse nor 
Conestoga wagon could provide. It was his uncanny ability to anticipate 
not only the need for investment in roads but also the placement of 
those roads in order to allow for the development of industries like cattle 
ranching, oil, coal, agriculture and manufacturing. He connected the raw 
materials with the investment capital necessary to exploit it. America 
needed this level of innovation, and today the little intersections of his 
roads are known as Dallas, Santa Fe and Denver. 


What, in your opinion, was the most challenging event 
for Gould to overcome in his lifetime? 

Gould's attempt to corner the gold market was a huge mistake that 

led to one of the greatest stock market crashes of all time. This event 


An Interview with Bailey Pryor— 
Writer, Producer and Director of Railroad Man: The Life and Legend of Jay Gould 
A New CPTV National Presentation 





plagued Gould for the rest of his life and is perhaps the primary rea- 
son why history has been so unkind to him, despite his many positive 
contributions to society and industry. In my opinion, this was the act 

of a brash young man who had discovered great power through stock 
manipulation. He simply took things too far, and the resulting crash 
caused great harm, including the bankruptcy of 16 major stock broker- 
age houses. I’m not making any excuses for him, but | also believe that 
Gould learned his lesson and took steps later in life to atone for his 
actions—none of which are remembered today. 


Why does Gould remain a misunderstood business 
pioneer? 

It took many years for people to understand the innovations and meth- 
ods that Gould created. His legacy is largely the result of public smear 
Campaigns perpetrated against him by his rivals such as Vanderbilt and 
Rockefeller. Gould was lampooned as a back-stabbing devil, pocket- 
picking criminal and enemy of the working man. Yet his innovations in 
corporate law are the standard by which Wall Street operates today. He 
created the concept of the “leveraged buyout,” and utilized convertible 
instruments to dilute his rivals. These innovations, and many others cre- 
ated by Gould, are the framework within which corporations are traded 
today. Over time, Gould transformed into an innovator on Wall Street 
who changed the way we think about the world, yet we remember him 
in disparaging cartoons as the quintessential “robber baron.” 


What sets Gould apart from other business pioneers 
of his time such as Vanderbilt, Fisk and Rockefeller? 


Gould was clearly a competitive and driven individual, much like the 
other industrialists of the time period. They all came from humble 
backgrounds and built upon their small successes until they amassed 
great empires. But Gould was also a serious intellect. He is widely 
regarded as a genius, and his innovations in business redefined the 
way the world worked. Rockefeller, Vanderbilt and the rest were great 
and talented men who learned to exploit the system to their massive 
advantage, but Gould reinvented the system. He redefined how people 
conducted business, and, in doing so, he often beat his competitors at 
their own game. 





Primetime 


CPTV Early Prime 
Monday Through Friday, 
unless otherwise noted: 


6:00 pm BBC World News 

6:30 Nightly Business Report 
7:00 PBS NewsHour 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 

8:00 Nature 

Legendary White Stallions — Hear 
the story of the world-famous 
Lipizzaner stallions, from their ori- 
gins in ancient times to the drama 
of their rescue in 1945. 

NOVA 

Australia's First 4 Billion Years 
Geologist Richard Smith offers an 
inside look into the untold story 
of the Land Down Under, the one 
island continent that has it all. 
Secrets of the Dead 

Bugging Hitler's Soldiers Discover 
how the bugging of German POWs 
in England helped the Allies win 
World War Il. 

Hitler's Lost Soldier 

Georg Gartner was forced by cir- 
cumstance to lead a double life. As 
a German soldier, he was captured 
by the Allies in 1943, but a daring 
escape to avoid repatriation to 
Germany led him into a life of exile 
in the United States. 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


THURSDAY, MAY 2 
8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Hill-Stead Museum — CPTV show- 
cases Connecticut’s most notable 
cultural resources, allowing viewers 
to discover the state’s most popular 
and unique destinations. 

Death in Paradise 

On the island to track down the 
fabled buried treasure of the leg- 
endary pirate Le Clerc, a seemingly 
harmless group of treasure hunt- 
ers are shocked when the team's 
geologist is brutally killed in the 
tent of the expedition's leader. 
Scott & Bailey 

When the team looks into the 
murder of Leon Foster, it appears 
to be a typical gang killing, but the 
discovery that he was _ physically 
mutilated raises suspicions that this 
could be a domestic murder. 


8:10 


9:00 


CPTV Original, CPTV National 


Production or Presentation or 
CPTV Co-production indicated in blue 
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10:30 TBA 

11:00 Ask This Old House 
11:30 This Old House 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, MAY 3 


8:00 
8:30 


Washington Week 

All Things Connecticut 50th 
Anniversary Special Edition 

All Things Connecticut celebrates 
CPTV’s 50th anniversary with two 
special-edition episodes. Take a 
look back at key events in CPTV’s 
history, from discovering Barney 
the Dinosaur to producing the first 
Spanish/American weekly drama 
for television. (Part 1 of 2.) 
Inspector Morse 

Morse investigates the murder of an 
Oxford professor who is stabbed to 
death at home with a weapon stolen 
from a university museum. 

Great Performances 

Paul Taylor Dance Company in Paris 
Modern dance pioneer Paul Taylor 
continues to win acclaim for the 
power of his recent dances, as well 
as his classics. Recorded during the 
Company’s 2012 performances at 
the Theatre National de Chaillot in 
Paris, two of Taylor’s most enduring 
masterworks, Brandenburgs and 
Beloved Renegade, are performed. 
11:00 Paris: The Luminous Years 

(1 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, MAY 4 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 

7:00 am -- 7:30 pm: Viewers’ 

Favorites 

Tune in for CPTV’s most popular 

music and how-to programs. Plus, 

find out about exclusive CPTV Red 

Carpet tickets to upcoming events. 

CPTV Saturday Night 

Performances 

Concert performances, celebrity 

profiles and music tributes highlight 

CPTV’s special night of shows. 

(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, MAY 5 


9:00 


10:00 


7:30 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The 
Next Steps 
7:00 am -- 9:00 pm: Viewers’ 
Favorites 
The viewers have spoken! Spend the 
day watching CPTV's most request- 
ed shows and special presentations. 


9:00 Masterpiece Classic 
Mr. Selfridge To entice store 
patrons, Selfridge hosts a séance 
prompted by Arthur Conan Doyle, 
creator of Sherlock Holmes. 

10:00 Beltchley Circle 


Susan, Millie, Lucy and Jean—four 
women with the extraordinary ability 
to break codes—have returned to 
civilian life after WWII, keeping their 
intelligence work secret from every- 
one. A series of murders targeting 
women, however, reunites the team 
as they set out to decode the pattern 
behind the crimes. 





Dirk Gently 
Airs Thursday, May 23 at 9 & 10 p.m. 
(Repeats Sunday, May 26 at 1:30 & 2:30 


p.m.) 


Based on the beloved books by 
Douglas Adams, this four-part dram- 
edy stars Stephen Mangan as Dirk 
Gently, a perpetually insolvent yet 
uncommonly talented holistic detec- 
tive. Although he's regarded as a con 
man by some, Gently often delivers 
astonishing results with his unusual 
tactics as he tackles cases ranging 
from a missing cat to a murder that 
may involve the Pentagon. 


10:55 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Hill-Stead) Museum (See May 2 at 
8 p.m.) 

11:10 Death in Paradise 
(See May 2 at 8:10 p.m.) 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, MAY 6 


8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 

Favorites 

This week, don't miss out on the 
chance to spend your evenings 
enjoying CPTV's vast array of award- 
winning biographies, performance 
specials, comedy revues and music 
events. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, MAY 7 
8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 


Favorites 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8 
8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 


Favorites 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


THURSDAY, MAY 9 
8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 


Favorites 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, MAY 10 
8:00 pm -- Midnight: Viewers’ 


Favorites 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


OQ»: 


SATURDAY, MAY 11 
6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 


World 


7:00 am -- 7:30 pm: Viewers’ 


7:30 


Favorites 

Get set to tune in for a stellar day of 
entertainment featuring memorable 
music performances, side-splitting 
comedy and riveting drama. 

CPTV Saturday Night 
Performances 

Performances by today's most 
sought-after music groups highlight 
CPTV's evening of concert specials. 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, MAY 12 
6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 


7:00 am -- 9:00 pm Viewers’ 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 





OQ»: 


Favorites 

Relax and enjoy a day watching 
CPTV's most requested shows. 
Masterpiece Classic 

Mr. Seltridge EW. Woolworth 
tries to undercut his old friend and 
competitor, Harry, who gives the 
discount king a run for his money. 
10 Buildings That Changed 
America 

A state capitol that Thomas Jefferson 
designed, the home of Henry Ford's 
first assembly line, the first indoor 
regional shopping mall—these are 
among the buildings noted as the 
most influential works of American 
architecture. Meet the daring archi- 
tects who imagined them, and the 
stories of how they came to be. 
Living Modern in Connecticut 
From the groundbreaking Glass 
House designed by Philip Johnson 
to the unique Phoenix “boat build- 
ing” in Hartford, is Connecticut's 
world-renowned Modernist archi- 
tecture in danger of disappearing? 


11:30 TBA 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, MAY 13 
8:00 Antiques Roadshow 
Seattle, Washington Antiques 
Roadshow rocks out at Seattle’s EMP 
Museum and discusses Jimi Hendrix’ 
trendsetting fashion style. Other 
highlights include a Vladimir Kagan 
desk used by Kagan himself and an 
impressive 1874 Francis A. Silva oil 
painting valued at $250,000. 
Antiques Roadshow 
Vintage Houston In 1998, 
Antiques Roadshow made its first 
visit to Houston. Fourteen years later, 
a 19th-century Chinese jade scep- 
ter originally appraised for $1,500 
2,500, has spiked to a radi- 
pene healthy $50,000 to $80,000, 
while a 1912 Titanic menu went 
from a heart-stopping $75,000 to 
$100,000 to a less pulse-quickening 
$50,000 to $75,000. 
Independent Lens 
The Invisible War An American 
female soldier in a combat zone is 
more likely to be raped by a fellow 
soldier than killed by enemy fire. 
How—within a culture of privilege 
and impunity that has resulted in few 
prosecutions—can one of the U.S. 
military's most shameful and _ best- 
kept secrets be overcome? 
11:30 Aeromedical 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


TUESDAY, MAY 14 


9:00 


10:00 


8:00 Constitution USA with Peter 
Sagal 
A More Perfect Union (See Program 
Picks, page 80.) 

9:00 Constitution USA with Peter 


Sagal 
I's a Free Country 
Picks, page 80.) 


(See Program 


10:00 


11:00 


Frontline 

Cliffhanger — Frontline investigates 
the inside story of Washington’s 
continuing failure to solve the 
United States' growing debt and 
deficit problems. 

War Zone/Comfort Zone 

The struggle for war veterans does 
not end with the end of their deploy- 
ment. CPTV offers a look at home- 
less female veterans and one com- 
munity's attempt to provide a shelter 
for them. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 15 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


Secrets of the Dead 

Airmen and the Headhunters 
Investigate the extraordinary § sur- 
vival story of a crew of airmen shot 
down over the jungles of Japanese- 
occupied Borneo during World War 
ll. 

NOVA 

Decoding Neanderthals —|n 2010, 
a team of scientists reconstructed 
much of the Neanderthal genome, 
and the analysis showed that mod- 
ern humans and Neanderthals had 
interbred, leaving a small signature 
of Neanderthal genes in everyone 
outside of Africa today. Now NOVA 
explores the importance of this 
exciting discovery and its implica- 
tions for unlocking the secrets of 
modern man. 

Secrets of the Dead 

Caveman Cannibals A tomb 
of 49,000-year-old Neanderthal 
bones discovered in El Sidron, a 
remote, mountainous region of 
northern Spain, leads to a compel- 
ling investigation to solve a double 
mystery: How did this group of 
Neanderthals die? And could their 
fate help explain the extinction of 
the Neanderthal? 


Protect Your 
Investments... 


WNPR Business Desk 

Business reporter Harriet Jones covers 
the economy, Connecticut commerce and 
the regional industry landscape. 


Listen for the WNPR Business Report 
Weekdays at 8:06 a.m. 


Sponsored by: 
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BlumShapiro Croll. 
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11:00 Secrets of the Dead 
Airmen and the Headhunters 
(See May 15 at 8 p.m.) 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 



































Wadsworth Atheneum (See May 2 
at 8 p.m.) 
8:10 Death in Paradise 

Camille is devastated and becomes 
increasingly distraught after her 
best friend collapses while on stage 
during a night of music and cock- 
tails and dies in her arms from 
being poisoned. 


9:00 Scott & Bailey 
(See May 2 at 9 p.m.) 
10:30 TBA 


11:00 Ask This Old House 
11:30 This Old House 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
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8:00 Washington Week 

8:30 Genesis 
(See Program Picks, page 80.) 

9:00 Inspector Morse 
Death Is Now My Neighbour 
When the next-door neighbor of 
a murdered woman is also killed, 
Morse suspects the first shooting 
may have been an error. 

10:00 Bding Billy Elliot 
Follow the nationwide search 
for the three boys who will play 
the leading role in Billy Elliot the 
Musical on Broadway. From the 
early auditions through rehearsal 
and opening night, watch as these 
talented boys face the challenges 
and joys of starring in a Broadway 
musical. 

11:00 TBA 

(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
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6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 


7:00 
7:30 
8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 


11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 


World 

Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
Thomas & Friends 

Travel with Kids 

Biz Kid$ 

Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

Lidia's Italy 

Cooking with Nick Stellino 
Joanne Weir's Cooking 
Class 

This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

The Mind of a Chef 
America's Test Kitchen 
Cook's Country Kitchen 
Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Sara's Weeknight Meals 
Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

CPTV Saturday Night 
Performances 

Indulge in an engaging night of 
music shows and_ entertainment 
specials, courtesy of CPTV! 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
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6: 30 am mucin Ballerina: The Next 


7:00 
7:30 
8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 


Steps 

Curious George 

Design Squad 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 

Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 





American Masters—"Mel 
Brooks: Make a Noise" 
Premieres Monday, May 20 at 9 p.m. 


After 60 years in show business, 

Mel Brooks has earned more major 
awards than any other living enter- 
tainer. This new, career-spanning film 
celebrating Brooks’ achievements 
features never-before-heard stories 
and interviews with Matthew Broder- 
ick, Nathan Lane, Cloris Leachman, 
Carl Reiner, Joan Rivers and Brooks 
himself. 





(See May 3 ct 8:30 p.m.) 
Genesis 

(See Program Picks, page 80.) 
Consuelo Mack WealthTrack 
To the Contrary 

The McLaughlin Group 
Finding Billy Elliot 

(See May 17 at 10 p.m.) 
NOVA 

Decoding Neanderthals (See 
May 15 at 9 p.m.) 


10:30 


11:00 
11:30 
12:00 
12:30 


1:30 


With WNPR's 
Arts & Culture Desk 





90.5 FM 
89.1 FM 
88.5 FIM 
91.3 FM 
99.5 FM 


Hartford/New Haven 
Norwich/New London 
Stamford/Greenwich 
Southampton, NY 
Storrs 





HARTFORD 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
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10:30 


10:35 
11:30 


Secrets of the Dead 
Caveman Cannibals 
15 at 10 p.m.) 
Woodsmith Shop 
Rough Cut 
Hometime 

Ask This Old House 
This Old House 
Call the Midwife 
Call the Midwife 
Call the Midwife 
Masterpiece Classic 
Mr. Selfridge — _|Immense tragedy 
strikes on the day polar explorer 
Sir Ernest Shackleton comes to the 
store. An even greater celebrity 
plans a visit, and Harry Selfridge 
and his wife, Rose, attend a shock- 
ing play. 

Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Wadsworth Atheneum (See May 2 
at 8 p.m.) 

Death in Paradise 

TBA 


(See May 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, MAY 20 


8:00 


9:00 


10:30 


Antiques Roadshow 

Seattle, Washington — Host Mark 
L. Walberg and appraiser Nicholas 
Lowry visit the Space Needle to 
talk about World’s Fair posters. 
Seattle’s discoveries run the gamut 
with a circa 1964 “Star Trek” script; 
a Civil War dog collar; and Harriet 
Frishmuth bookends valued at 
$10,000. 

American Masters 

Mel Brooks: Make a Noise 
Highlight, page 84.) 

The Kennedy Center Mark 
Twain Prize 

Will Ferrell Taped in October 
2011, a_ star-studded cast of 
Ferrell’s friends and colleagues, 
including top entertainers Conan 
O’Brien, John C. Reilly, Paul Rudd, 
Andy Samberg, Molly Shannon 
and Ben Stiller, pay tribute to the 
humor and accomplishments of 
the television icon and motion pic- 
ture sta 


(See 


if 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


= 


TUESDAY, MAY 21 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


The Ghost Army 

War, deception and art come 
together in this astonishing true 
story of American G.I|.s who tricked 
the enemy with rubber tanks, sound 
effects and carefully crafted illusions 
during WWII. This remarkable tale 
of a top-secret mission that was at 
once absurd, deadly and amazingly 
effective is told through the stories of 
the veterans, many of whom—like 
Bill Blass and Ellsworth Kelly—would 
go on to have illustrious careers in 
art, design and fashion. 
Constitution USA with Peter 
Sagal 

We the People (See Program Picks, 
page 80.) 

Frontline 

The Untouchables Are the 
CEOs of mega-banks too big to 
jail? Though fraudulent practices 
at banks contributed to America’s 
financial meltdown, to date no Wall 
Street titan has been convicted of a 
crime connected to the crisis. Find 
out why Wall Street’s leaders have 
escaped prosecution. 

Tricks of the Trade: 
Outsmarting Investment Fraud 
What happens when a seemingly 
legitimate retirement investment 
turns out to be a scam? Answers 
to these questions and more reveal 
the five most common persuasion 
tactics of con artists and the signs of 
a possible scam. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 22 


8:00 


Nature 

The Private Life of Deer Deer are 
the most highly studied mammals 
in the world, but does the typical 
homeowner with deer in the yard 
know how long deer can live? When 
they sleep? How many babies a 
doe can have each year? Enter the 
hidden world of white-tailed deer 
to see them as they've never been 
seen before. 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Nature 

Great Zebra Exodus See 
the spectacular story of 20,000 
zebras on their annual migra- 
tion across the Kalahari. 
NOVA 

Venom Follow two scientists 
on their expeditions to capture 
the planet’s most deadly crea- 
tures, risking life and limb just to 
tease out milligrams of venom 
and get it back to the lab...to 
find out how nature’s deadliest 
cocktails might help cure today's 
most debilitating diseases. 


TBA 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, MAY 23 


8:00 


9:00 
10:00 


11:00 
11:30 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Mystic Seaport (See May 2 at 
8 p.m.) 

Death in Paradise 

When an English tourist is found 
dead in a luxury villa, strangled 
by her own scarf, it initially seems 
like a robbery gone wrong. 
Dirk Gently 

(See Highlight, page 82.) 

Dirk Gently 

(See Highlight, page 82.) 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
FRIDAY, MAY 24 


8:00 
8:30 


9:00 
10:00 


11:00 


Washington Week 

All Things Connecticut 50th 
Anniversary Special Edition 
(See May 3 at 8:30 p.m.) Part 
2 of 2. 

Inspector Morse 

Live From Lincoln Center 
Audra McDonald: Go Back 
Home _ Five-time Tony Award- 
winner and series host Audra 
McDonald takes a turn as the 
featured performer, singing 
songs from her new album. 
Finding Billy Elliot 

(See May 17 at 10 p.m.) 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


RENEW YOUR SUPPORT TODAY & 
DOUBLE THE IMPACT OF YOUR GIFT! 


Send your contribution today and accomplish TWO great things with one gift. 


1. You'll be supporting the children’s programs you count on year-round. 


2. You'll help CPTV collect an additional $30,000 for children’s programming. 


The Derx Foundation will match your contribution dollar for dollar. We must 
raise these dollars before June 30, 2013. So please send your 
renewal today! 


The Robert G. & Marguerite M. Derx Foundation supports health and educational 
initiatives to address the needs of children and youth in western Connecticut. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 25 
6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 


7:00 
7:30 
8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 


11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 


World 

Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
Thomas & Friends 

Travel with Kids 

Biz Kid$ 

Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

Lidia's Italy 

Cooking with Nick Stellino 
Joanne Weir's Cooking 
Class 

This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

The Mind of a Chef 
America's Test Kitchen 
Cook's Country Kitchen 
Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Sara's Weeknight Meals 
Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

CPTV Saturday Night 
Performances 

Entertainment is in the air, as CPTV 
showcases some of the biggest acts 
in the music industry today. 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, MAY 26 
6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:3 
10: 


WOWOd OO 
© 


Ne ee | 
BQN) — — 
ooO°oO°0 


1:30 
2:30 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
7:00 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a 
Lot About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 

Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
War Zone/Comfort Zone 

(See May 14 at 11] p.m.) 
Consuelo Mack WealthTrack 
To the Contrary 

The McLaughlin Group 

Live From Lincoln Center 
Audra McDonald: Go Back Home 
(See May 24 at 10 p.m.) 

Dirk Gently 

(See Highlight, page 82.) 

Dirk Gently 

(See Highlight, page 82.) 
Woodsmith Shop 

Rough Cut 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

Doc Martin 

The Real McCoy 

William “Bill” McCoy, one of the 
most famous and respected boot- 
leggers of the prohibition era, 
began his career as a modest 
boatbuilder but became a nation- 
al symbol for defying the most 
unpopular legislation in United 
States history. 
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8:00 


9:30 
10:30 


10:35 
11:30 


National Memorial Day Concert 
2013 

On the eve of Memorial Day, Joe 
Mantegna and Gary Sinise host a 
night of remembrance featuring an 
all-star lineup of artists perform- 
ing with the National Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Ghost Army 

(See May 21 at 8 p.m.) 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Mystic Seaport 
oman 

Death in Paradise 

(See May 23 at 8:10 p.m.) 
TBA 


(See May 2 at 8 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, MAY 27 


8:00 


9:00 


Antiques Roadshow 

Seattle, Washingfon — Host Mark L. 
Walberg visits the Burke Museum of 
Natural History and Culture. Other 
Roadshow highlights include a Steiff 
clown bear worth $3,200. 
Railroad Man: The Life and 
Legend of Jay Gould 

(See Feature, page 81.) 







10:00 


11:00 


Secrets of the Dead 

Death on the Railroad In 
1832, railroad contractor Philip 
Duffy hired 57 immigrants to lay 
railroad tracks in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Less than two 
months after their arrival, all 57 
were dead. Using the latest foren- 
sic techniques, detectives unravel 
this unique story of untimely death. 
Doc Martin 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, MAY 28 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


Discover news and stories from 


In Performance at the White 


House 

Carole King: The Library of 
Congress Gershwin Prize for 
Popular Song 

Constitution USA with Peter 
Sagal 


Staying Power (See Program 
Picks, page 80.) 
Frontline 


Outlawed in Pokistan Trace a 


Pakistani teenager's five-year odys- 
sey through Pakistan’s broken jus- 
tice system after accusing four men 
of rape. 





Hartford and the surrounding region 


WNPR's Capitol Region 


wnprorg Reporting Initiative 


Andover Somers Ellington 


Tolland E r ford 

Avon Riven arttor’ East Windsor 
Canton Suffield Sie 

sprit a i O i Hebron 


Vernon Rocky Hill Fast Granby Bloomfield 


Wethersfield Granb 
Windsor Locks Windsor 


Newington 


South Windsor 


Y Glastonbury 
Farmington 


Marlborough 


West Hartford 


From education, health and the environment, to the arts and government, WNPR 


provides the coverage and analysis to showcase issues of importance to the state and beyond. 


Plus, with a special focus on the nonprofit sector, listeners hear the voices of those 
working to improve the lives of those in our community. 


Listen for expanded regional reporting weekdays on 


Where We Live, Morning Edition, All Things Considered and 
The Colin McEnroe Show. 
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2 


wv 
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MORNING 
EDITION 





is made possible by: 


A Hartford Foundation 


for Public Giving 


.\ ee 
CONSIDERED 


The WNPR Capitol Region Reporting Initiative 











11:00 POV 


Reportero A veteran reporter and 
his colleagues at Zefa, a Tijuana- 
based independent newsweekly, 
stubbornly ply their trade in one of 
the deadliest places in the world for 
members of the media. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 29 


8:00 


9:00 


Photo: Carol Sisco 


CPV IGPU 





Nature 

The Himalayas The Himalayan 
mountains are home to the world’s 
highest peaks. Explore the diversity of 
wildlife and habitats of this mountain 
chain, starring the mysterious snow 
leopard. 

NOVA 

Deadliest Tornadoes In April 
2011, the worst tornado outbreak 
in decades left a trail of destruction 
across the U.S. Meet the scientists 
striving to understand the forces caus- 
ing such devastation. 


10:00 


11:00 


NOVA 

Deadliest Earthquakes Big quakes 
are inevitable, but can scientists find 
ways to prevent their devastation 
and save lives? 
Secrets of the Dead 
Death on the Railroad 
27 at 10 p.m,} 


(See May 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, MAY 30 


8:00 


8:10 


9:00 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Prudence Crandall Museum 
May 2 at 8 p.m.) 

Death in Paradise 

As Hurricane Irma approaches Saint 
Marie, the islanders are battening 
down the hatches and taking cover. 
In the midst of the mayhem, the 
team is called to the murder of a 
young meteorologist, Leo Downs. 
Dirk Gently 

(See Highlight, page 82.) 


(See 


10:00 Railroad Man: The Life and 


11:00 
11:30 


Legend of Jay Gould 

(See Feature, page 81.) 
Genesis 

(See Program Picks, page 80.) 
This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
FRIDAY, MAY 31 


8:00 
8:30 


9:00 
10:00 


11:00 


Washington Week 

All Things Connecticut 50th 
Anniversary Special Edition 
(See May 3 at 8:30 p.m.) Part 2 
of 2. 

Inspector Morse 

In Performance at the White 
House 

Carole King: The Library of 
Congress Gershwin Prize for 
Popular Song 

Carole King & James Taylor: 
Live at the Troubadour 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


CPTV Congratulates Marcus Harun, Recipient of CPTV's 
50th Anniversary Scholarship 


CPTV is pleased to announce that its 2012 50th Anniversary Scholarship Committee 
has selected Marcus Harun of Hamden as its 50th Anniversary Scholarship recipient. 


The committee felt that Harun best fit the requirements of the scholarship award, 
which is valued at $1,500 and was established as part of CPTV’s 50th anniversary 
celebration. 


Eligible candidates included Connecticut residents attending a university, college, 
two-year community college or technical school with a concentration in broadcasting. 
Harun, a student at Quinnipiac University, describes himself as “passionate about 
news’ and plans to pursue a career as a broadcast news anchor. He is currently 


a news writer and web developer for his school’s student newspaper, and he has 
interned with several broadcast news outlets. His participation in these and other activities—as well as his academic record 
and essay explaining how his studies will aid his career pursuits—contributed to the scholarship being awarded to him. 


For more information about CPTV’s ongoing celebration of its 50 years on the air, visit www.cptv.org. 
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NEWS REPORTS IN THE PM. 


Tune in to WNPR weekdays 
at 4:04, 5:04, and 6:04 p.m. 
for Connecticut news you 


need to know. 


Thought-provoking 


In-depth 


Relevant to Connecticut 


aerate lave mie) mm AU) Deda te-) 
News Reports provided by: 


JERRY ROSENFELD, D.D.S. 


Laser and Cosmetic Dentistry 
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John skipper 


John Skipper, 3/7, is the president of ESPN and co-chairman of Disney Media 
Networks. Previously, he was ESPN’s executive vice president of content, and 
has also served as general manager of ESPN The Magazine. He lives in Wilton. 


IS IT POSSIBLE FOR SPORTS TO BECOME EVEN 
MORE POPULAR? 

Sports is already pretty central to the cul- 
ture. What I do believe is that there's still 
demand for more sports because there are 
still people who have games they care about 
that aren't produced and available widely. 
So yeah, sports will remain ascendant. The 
other issue you've got is that sports are live, 
and in this current media environment, the 
only thing you have to watch live other than 
news. Ninety-nine percent of all ESPN is 
watched live, and that’s a big advantage, say 
if you want to advertise a movie on Thursday 
because it’s opening on Friday. 


FOR SEASONAL SPORTS LIKE THE NFL AND MLB, 
COVERAGE IS NOW YEAR-ROUND. HOW DOES THE 
ESPN 24/7 NEWS CYCLE PLAY INTO THAT? 

You could argue that ESPN was quite in- 
fluential in that. Long before I got here, ESPN 
began to make, out of necessity, events out of 
the off-season. The NFL draft, training camps 
... now we do it with college-recruiting sign- 
up days, Major League Baseball winter meet- 
ings, the NBA Summer League—so if youre 
a fan, youre a fan year-round. Even when 
there aren’t games, your team is trading for 
players or signing free agents. 


FOX JUST ANNOUNCED ITS OWN SPORTS NETWORK 
AND— 

What? Youre kidding! [Jaughs] I need to 
get some information on this! 


RIGHT? AND WITH NBC INCREASING ITS SPORTS 
COVERAGE, IS THERE ENOUGH CONTENT? 

Well .. . it’s an excellent question because 
the answer is “yes,” and “no.” There is literally 
enough content, right? There’s at least 300 
American universities that play college foot- 
ball and basketball, there’s wrestling teams, 
there’s high-school track teams, but when 
you get to the things that aggregate an audi- 
ence of a million-plus people, there’s not that 
much. So the issue for these new networks 
is that there’s plenty of content, but is there 
big-event content that can actually aggregate 
you an audience? Because you need those big 
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events to get a big audience because it’s all 
about lead-ins for your studio programming. 
Very little studio programming is “appoint- 
ment viewing.” Mostly you tune in to see 
the game and you stay around afterward to 
watch “SportsCenter.” 


ESPN IS ONE OF GOV. MALLOY’S “FIRST FIVE” 
PARTICIPANTS—OTHER THAN THE TAX BREAKS, 
WHY THE COMMITMENT HERE? 

This is where it started back in 1979. We're 
here, were going to be here and it’s an enor- 
mous competitive advantage because we've 
created a Bristol culture. It’s a culture of 
work ethic, a sense of not being in the main- 
stream in New York City, the media capital 
of the world—we're in Bristol and there’s 
sort of a hometown advantage to being here. 
You mentioned NBC. They decided to go 
to Stamford—that works for them because 
they're really a New York City company. 
Were a Bristol company. We're proud of be- 
ing from here. 


BIGGEST CHALLENGE FOR THE WORLDWIDE 
LEADER IN SPORTS? 

You know, it’s hard to say that there’s a big 
challenge; there are several big challenges. 
[But] if you have to sum it up, we just have 
to keep our edge—we have to not be compla- 
cent. As long as we concentrate on what we're 
doing—we have an established business, 
we have a long head start—we have the best 
brand in sports. 


BIGGEST CHALLENGE FOR THE LEADER OF THE 
WORLDWIDE LEADER IN SPORTS? 

Managing my time, prioritizing, figur- 
ing out where best to use it because of the 
range of things I can get involved in, from 
rights deals to studio programming to rela- 
tionships with major partners, distribution 
deals to being out at the Walt Disney Com- 
pany to participate there. It’s also staying in 
touch with as many people as possible. This 
is a very people-oriented culture, so I make 
a point to get down to the cafeteria and walk 
around, see people and shake hands. 


final say| 


BY RAY BENDICI 





ONE ASPECT OF YOUR JOB THAT NO ONE KNOWS? 

I don’t know that people know really how 
much fun this is. I mean, it’s got stress and 
challenges and demands but it’s got to be one 
of the best 10 jobs in the world, right? You're 
working for ESPN, people love sports, and it’s 
fun. One of my biggest challenges is convinc- 
ing my family that ’m working when I’m at 
sporting events! 


GIVEN YOUR CONNECTIONS, YOUR KIDS MUST'VE 
HAD ACCESS TO EVENTS THAT MOST KIDS DON’ T— 
AT ANY POINT, DID THEY REALIZE, “HEY, NOT 
EVERYONE LIVES LIKE THIS?” 

Oh, yeah! I have 27- and 23-year-old boys, 
and they understand how lucky they are. 
[laughs] They can never become estranged 
from their father because my tickets are too 
good and they might actually have to figure 
out how to use StubHub! 


FAVORITE SPORTSCENTER COMMERCIAL? 

I do actually have a favorite. I’ve got to ad- 
mit, though, it’s an old one, but it’s a funny 
one—the Evander Holyfield and Charley 
Steiner commercial where Evander is walk- 
ing through the office going, “Charley, come 
get your whuppin!” and Charley is hiding 
under the desk. I laugh every time I see that. 


ESPN IS 34 THIS YEAR—WHERE DO YOU SEE IT IN 
34 YEARS FROM NOW? 

I see it from the beach. I see myself in a 
hammock watching television! [laughs] If 
you have to make bets, you're betting on the 
sustainability of sports video—and I didn’t 
deliberately say television because it’s just 
video, right?—I’d make that bet. I can’t think 
of anything that’s a better bet, not even oil 
and gas because they’ ll run out at some point. 
Sports will never run out. 


For our full Q&A with John Skipper, 
visit connecticutmag.com. 


JOE FARAONI/ESPN 





TO GET TO. 
A NAME YOU TRUST. 


It's always been reassuring to know that one of the country’s top hospitals is close 
by. Now the expertise of that hospital is even closer. Announcing the opening 

of Yale-New Haven Hospital’s North Haven Medical Center. One state-of-the-art 
facility featuring specialty care centers and diagnostic services: 


Interventional Immunology Center specializing in chronic conditions including 
rheumatoid arthritis, MS, lupus and vasculitis. 


Smilow Cancer Hospital Care Center offering a wide range of consultative and 
infusion treatment services. 


Walk-in Care Center treating everything from injuries to non 
life-threatening medical conditions. 


Diagnostic Radiology Center for X-ray, fluoroscopy and MRI procedures. 
Blood Draw and Laboratory services for routine testing. 


What's most assuring is that no matter what your health needs, the caregivers and 
resources of Yale-New Haven Hospital are now just minutes away. 


6 DEVINE STREET, NORTH HAVEN, CT 06473 


INTERVENTIONAL IMMUNOLOGY CENTER 203.287.6100 


SMILOW CANCER HOSPITAL CARE CENTER 203.407.8002 
WALK-IN CARE CENTER 203.287.6900 


DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY 203.287.6111 HOSPITAL 


BLOOD DRAW 203.287.6123 


LABORATORY SERVICES 203.287.6252 ynhh.org/nhme 


For more information, see page 74 


YALE-NEW HAVEN 
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Sail FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY Wood: Mode “m: 


For your home. = your life. 


Cheshire 

Mitaalaakwaa st leas 

By A Matter of Style 
203-272-1337 
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Shore & Country Kitchens, Inc. 


WACK soho led potete) 


(CTesalea 
Ducci Kitchens, Inc. 
860-491-9999 


Madison 
Kitchens by Gedney, Inc. 
203-245-2172 


Lakeshore Drive by Wood-Mode. 


New Milford 


mel aa slOlekion Qieaalaans 
& Appliances 
860-355-3116 


Milford 


Connecticut Kitchen Design 
203-878-3444 


Wieyalaele 


New England 
Kitchen Design Center, Inc. 
VAUREYAs) EMA SYA) 


North Haven 
The Kitchen Company 
203-288-3866 


Southington 
Motif, LLC 


860-276-9595 


Stamford 


Mohawk Kitchens, Inc. 


203-324-7358 


For our environment. 
Ww ww.wood-mode.com 


Waterford 

DEW lematauane 

Custom Kitchen Centre 
860-444-1237 


Watertown 
Cabinet Gallery, LLC 
860-274-2555 


West Hartford 


Holland Kitchens, LLC 
860-236-3111 
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